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THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Established 1897 — Incorporated 1904 


Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to 
conduct courses of study in any or all branches of learning. 


CURRICULUM 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT 


Short Story Writing 
Short Short Story Writing 
Advanced Story Criticism 
Personal Coaching | 
Essentials of Writing Techniques 
Plot Construction 
Play Writing 


Juvenile Story Writing e Poetics and Versification 
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*These courses now in preparation 
Enroll now; be ready 


Write today for information 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
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CREATIVE CRITICISM 


You want to know what is right 
about your story, and how to make it 
better. You want help with technique. 


We specialize in 4ervice 


Your story is your own and you like it, but it does not 
come up to your expectations, and you want to know why. 


The way you handle ideas, the words you use, how you 
present your characters, the way’you make your story step 
ahead: these are all ‘‘technique.’’ We can help you with the 
techniques of expression, with story structure, with 





dramatic effects. 


We shall read your story with friendliness and respect; 
we will always criticize in the same way. 


We check steadily with editors; our market information 
is up-to-date. We suggest markets, but do not sell. 


FEES 


Stories Articles 
Novelettes Novels 
Constructive thoughts about your 
whole story organization, material, 
style; suggestions for revision; market- 
ing comments. $1.00 each thousend 
words and final fraction. Two 2500- 
word stories submitted together would 
be $3.00 each, but e 5000-word story 
would be $5.00. Minimum charge for 
any menuscript, $2.00. 


These fees are payable in advance. 


Verse Criticism—$!.00 for each 
poem of 20 lines or less—the minimum 
price. Poems of over 20 lines and less 
then 100 lines, 5¢ a line; poems over 
100 lines, and collections of poems 
aggregating over 500 lines, 4c a line. 


Play Criticisms—$1!0.00 for a one- 
ect drama, or for the first act of @ 
larger play; $5.00 for each additional 
act, 


They do not include postage for 
enclose. 


return, which you should always 


Manuscript Service Department 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 














New Writer Succeeds 
‘After only six lessons 
greats im 56 I sold my first article, 
then re-wrote it and sold 
it to another publication, 
and recently adapted it 
for a third. Thanks to 
Palmer for help and en 
couragement E. N. Hal- 
burnt, Knoxville, Tenn 


Now Leading Author 

A. E. Van Vogt. one of 
the all-time 
ence fiction, author 
published book re 
torses amd novelette 
urite The Palmer Course 
s excellent It was i 


milestone in my career 
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... How Does Your Own Success Compare With These? 
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highest pay in 
short 
teries, radio and 


Storics Nove 


scripts, 


Send da ) 


iture 


. Palmer Institute of Authorship 

ry telitt 

ja =4 Desk K-100, 1680 N. Sycamore 
tHollywood 28 Ca 


FREE PALMER INSTITUTE 7 


BOOK OF AUTHORSHIP | 


Est. 1917 
Desk K-100, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28 Cai 


| Please send me free book explainir A ' 
Palmer home-study trainine may help 
ncrease My income from writing. ¢ 
| tia N 
Mr 
Mrs 
Miss 
Address 


J city Zone 


lease print clearly 
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First Sale Pays for 


Course 

I had previously taken 
two writing courses with 
out success Now, after 
enrolling with Palmer, I[ 
have received a check for 
my first sale (short story 
to Capper s Weekly) 
Warren Crumrine, 
Ohw 


Tithn 


You Learn at Home 


Palmer 
practical 
genious devices to make learning easier 
individual coaching by — professional 
writers who go over your aww material 
and guide you step by step. You learn 
by writivg, doing actual writing assign- 
ments in the privacy of your own home. 
Thus you develop your own tnditidual 
You save time and effort 
in preparing for success 


student, you receive 


instruction, in- 


As a 


LHLlETeESIINKG 


writing style 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 


Palmer Institute is an approved school, 
established in 1917, a member of the 
National Home Study Council, and is 
endorsed by such famous authors as 
Katharine Newlin Burt, Keith Monroe, 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Gertrude Ath- 
erton, and others. Rupert 
Hughes writes: “I have 
found Palmer Institute's In- 
Struction most interesting, 
intelligent and helpful.” 
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for 
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Material for this department, if accepted, is paid for in lon 
tions according to length. Contributions not longer than 


or shorter subscrip- 
words are preferred. 


All material must be double-spaced. Unavailable items cannot be returned. 











* A hi T E 0 agents everywhere 


to sell magazine subscriptions. 
Liberal commission. Write 
DELONG SUBSCRIPTION |} 
AGENCY, INC., Lafayette, 











Indiana. 











MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Strong brown kraft envelopes, well gummed, 


thet will carry your manuscript in good con- 
dition—20 going-out envelopes (size 4'/, x 10%) 
and 20 coming-back envelopes (size 4'/g x 9/2) 
or 4 envelopes (either size) 


$1.00 postpaid 
WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


HOW TO WRITE, 
WHAT TO WRITE 
AND WHERE TO SELL 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile 
Story Writing, Article & Feature Writing, 
Versification, Story Criticism. and others. 
Our moderately priced courses offer 
just whet you are seeking—constructive 
criticism: frank, honest, practical advice; 
real teaching. 
Hundreds of pupils heve written 
successful short-stories, articles 
and poems: have won substantial 
prizes in literary contests: ere 
selling their material to leading 
magezines. 


Catalogue sent upon request 


THE HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 15 Springfield 3, Mess. 
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I received a letter from Olive 
Youse, Editor of the Home Own- 
er’s Department of the Tribune, 
which stated that the Tribune did 
not pay for short suggestions. 

Our Lady’s Missionary, Bloom- 
field, Conn., stated that they were 
going to change the format and 
were no longer in the market for 
manuscripts. 

I recently received a note say- 
ing that Ray D. Everson is retiring 
as the Editor of The Farmer’s 
Guide, Huntington, Ind. The new 
editor is J. P. Hoekzema, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 

I have been informed by Mr. 
J. H. Marks, Inspector of the 
Chicago Post Office, Chicago 7, 
Ill., that The Amencan Family, 
Chicago, IIl., underwent bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and is now 
under new management. It is not 
known whether the name Ameri- 
can Family Magazine is being 
used. — E. F. M. 


Recently I wrote a short story 
with a Biblical setting, for chil- 
dren, and submitted it to Wee 
Wisdom, Lee’s Summit, Mo. On 
returning it, the editor wrote, “It 
is our policy to limit the fiction in 


our Bible stories and as _ these 
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stories are now being written on 
assignment, we are returning your 
story to you.” I then submitted 
the story to My Counsellor, Scrip- 
ture Press, Chicago. This editer 
also returned it and wrote, “We 
prefer not to use stories with 
Biblical settings.” 

The editors of the Presbyterian 
papers (Philadelphia) announce 
that Gateway, formerly published 
for girls, and Pioneer, their publi- 
cation for boys, are to be com- 
bined and will appear in October 
under the new name, Venture. 
The address will be Venture, 930 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. The new publication will be 
for boys and girls, ages 12 to 15. 
The editor is a wonderful person 
to deal with. Short stories for 
Venture should be between 1500 
and 2500 words in length, and 
serials should be from three to 
eight chapters of the same length 
per chapter. This company also 
publishes Stories for children of 
six to eight years of age. The 
length of stories for this publica- 
tion should be 400 to 800 words, 
and articles may run up to 500 
words in length. Forward is their 
publication for young people 18 
to 23 years of age. Stories for 
Forward should run close to 3000 
words. 

On returning one of my travel 
articles, the editor of American 
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The Best Way to Get Started 


WRITING FOR 
MAGAZINES 


Develop the working habit un- 
der the personal direction of 
an experienced writer or editor. 


HE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, a 

private school completely owned 
and operated by successful editors and 
writers, offers a series of fascinating 
assignments designed to get you started 
and keep you writing. They are sent 
regularly to your home, where you 
work on them in spare time. They give 
you a chance to polish your style the 
way professional writers polished 
theirs—by writing continually. 

You may concentrate on either short 
story or article work, advancing as 
rapidly as your ability warrants. 

Every assignment you submit is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


FREE CATALOG 


Writers themselves active in the magazine 
field help you find your best outlets, often 
suggest markets you might never have heard 
of. d the coupon today for the free 
catalog which tells you 
how you may get started 
toward a writing career. 





VETERANS! 
This course 
approved for 
veterans’ training 


THE MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 











Dept. 479-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


o - ~~ - -~ ae all = - ~ 7” > = 
The Magazine Institute, Inc. 

Dept. 479-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without 
obligation, to: 


C) Check here if eligible under G.I. Bill 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman 
will call.) 


Pi ie DRM Mle MEDS Miata DELON HOMES 
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Your Own Poem 
WluminatedQEY 


rite fo Staff Artist of 
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WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title Mag. 
Yankee Frankenstein, Sensation 
Taxicab Tidbits, This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion, True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles 
plus 1000 others in the past 15 years to 
over 100 different national magazines 


‘ aT students—WRITING AND SLANT 
ING TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are 
featured today in 
publications. 


I have sevotenes a NEW—COMPLETE 
LY PERSONAL — ABSOLUTELY IN 
DIVIDUAL—Course in Article Writing 
SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL TAL 
ENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL 
TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT 
—AS PRACTICAL-—-FOR THE BEGIN 
NING WRITER OR THE PROFES 
SIONAL—has ever before been made by 
a SELLING WRITER AND RECOG 
NIZED INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Writing To Direct Order Only." 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 BROADWAY CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


Price 


$175.00 


scores of newsstand 
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Girl wrote: “Very interesting, but 
not quite right for our teen-age 
audience. Why not try an adult 
magazine? Life or National Geo- 
graphic might like the idea. The 
American Girl is published at 30 
West 48th St., New York 19, 
N. Y., and is the Girl Scout maga- 
The 


carefully examined to discover the 


zine. magazine should be 
type of material used. 

Incidentally, though I felt skep- 
tical as to sending the foregoing 
article to the publications suggest- 
ed, I sent it. Life wrote that 
almost all of their material is staff 
written and requires illustrations ; 
National Geographic said that this 
was not the type of material they 
wished to use. Both editors were 
kind and courteous in their rejec- 
tions, however. — M.C. J. 


The eighth-grade story I sent to 
Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
was returned with the notation, 
“Too old for our age group.” 
Probably it would be best to keep 
characters younger. This excellent 
magazine wants stories of high 
literary quality. They may be 
modern or historical, American or 
foreign, serious or humorous, and 
should appeal to children from six 
to twelve. Serials of 8000 words; 
other fiction of 500 to 2500, and 
true short stories, 300 to 1000; 
verse and short plays are of inter- 
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est to the editors. The rate is two 
cents a word. — H. P. C. 





“We are always interested in 
stories concerning retail merchan- 
disers of automobile supplies, 
parts, and accessories, regardless 
of whether they are independents 
or so-called ‘chains’.” So writes 
John Ashenhurst, Editor of Auto- 
motive Retailer, 30 East 20th St., 
New York City. 

“In articles intended for our 
retail affiliates, we have attempted 
to make each story answer three 
questions: What, Why, and How. 
What must I do; Why I must do 
it; How can it be accomplished? 
We believe that unless a manu- 
script contains the answers to 
these three questions, present-day 
busy grocers are likely to find little 
of practical interest in it. They 
haven’t much time for reading; 
therefore, their attention can be 
attracted and their interest held 
only by material which is of mani- 
fest practical value in their work- 
a-day routine.” 

This report was received from 
The Co-Operative Merchandiser, 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. The rate paid is one 
cent a word. The maximum paid 
is $25, but the minimum paid for 
anything deemed publishable is 
$15. — v.N. Vv. 





BRUCE DOUGLAS 
AMONG THE QUICK 


“To correct an error, ‘WHO’S 
WHO IN AMERICA’ wishes to 
announce that Mr. Bruce Douglas, 
author of Western books and short 
fiction, is not dead, as was erro- 
neously stated at the end of his 
biographical sketch in Volume 26. 
The death notice should have been 
ascribed to a_ different Bruce 
Douglas.” 

















WE NEED 10,000 MEN 
AND WOMEN! 
To qualify to teach others to Staff, 
Write, Lecture, Teach and otherwise 
share in our 56-year copyright of our 
priceless first analysis of self-realiza- 
tion of desires into realities: to FREE 
each one from Fear, Want and Servi- 
tude! To be your own BOSS! To 
teach anywhere in the U. S. We have 
nothing to sell. If interested, mail 
this ad with your name, address, age, 
and background for FREE COPY of 
our Booklet Nine—for further details. 


REASONING MIND 
FOUNDATION 
2424-WM Whittier Bivd., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 





HOW TO SELL 
WHAT YOU WRITE 


By MYRON M. STEARNS 


A veteran of the writing profession shows 
the best methods for reaching the edi- 
tors. Discusses what makes a manuscript 
saleable; the question of agents; are new 
writers wanted, etc. 

112 pages, $1.25, postpaid 


WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


‘seat io By. rle anda oaths agealinbetaoe ose WN Tava 


a pe re tae ios Sables 
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Advertising Rates: 50¢ a line; 
lines accepted. Remittance 
order. Count five average 
name, address, and initials 
Forms close 25th of second 
Rates for Display Adver 


C lassthed 
not less than 3 
must accompany 
words to a line; 
must be counted 
preceding month 
tising on request 


TYPING AND REVISING 
CRITICISM 


CALIFORNIA 
Frienpty, Expert Here. What every writer 
needs. Modern professional polish incorpo 
rated, writer's personality and style retained 
21 years’ satisfactory service to world-wide 
clientele Editing, revising, rewriting, ghost 
writing, instruction. Books, stories, speeches 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books, 
etc. Minimum $6.50. Rates. Writer learns by 
comparing. Irma A. Gwin (Mrs. W. E.), 
2140 Empire St STOCKTON CALIFORNIA 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 


COLORADO 
MANUscRIPT TYPING: Extra first. and last 
page. Carbon. Mailed flat. S0c per 1000 
ALICk K&TTELSON, Rr. 1, Monte Vista, Colo 


CONNECTICUT 
and accurately typed 


done Low rates 
Bankside Street, 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly 
Mimeograph work also 
ELIZABETH A Niro 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


FLORIDA 


‘ - " 
NFAT ACCURATE MS 

Sc per 1000, 40c over 10,000 Minor 
rections oSrompt service MARGUEFRITE B 
McLain Raabe 2, Box 277, Hollywood, Fla 


typing al extras 


ILLINOIS 


Typing SUc per thousand w 
Reasunable rates 
FiINCHAM 03 WW 


ACCURATE 
One carbon 
shorts etc 

Champaign, Illinois 


pe 
Beardsle 


INDIANA 
EXPERIENCED in preparat t autt 
ISCripts including expert typing 
alone, SU¢@ per 1000 words DNA 
124 W. 26th St Indianapolis, Ind 

Free carbon and 
SO¢ a thousand 
Street, Fort 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Marsled flat 
2407 Church 


>ages 
{OKt 
Indiana. 


KENTUCKY 


TYPING Servict Manus 

legal letters, form letters 

poetry, fillers, jol also ADDRESSIN 
stufhing By 1 exper Quick, depe 
reasonable request Rete 
Mary Let KAPMMERLI Rt. 9, | 
Kentucky 
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Any fact writer recognizes the 
value of a good clipping and in- 
formation file, but the systematic 
filing of information can some- 
times be a taxing job. It used to 
be for me until I hit upon a system 
that is both simple and efficient. 

When I clip an item from the 
paper, I paste it onto a 5x8-inch 
index card, using rubber cement. 
If the story is too long to go on 
one side, I cut it in sections and 
paste part of it on the reverse side 
of the card. For still longer stories, 
I paste a small envelope to the 
card and insert the folded clipping 
in this. 

On the upper right-hand corner 
of the card, I write in large capi- 
tals the classification of the infor- 
mation. If the story is about dogs, 
for instance, I merely write Docs 
on the card. Under this, I write 
the source and date of the clip- 
ping. The card then goes in my 
metal drawer-file under the in- 
dexed classification of Docs. 

For saving my research notes, I 
use the same system. I take all 
notes on 5x6-inch cards, printing 
the main classification of the data 
in the upper right-hand corner 
and giving the exact source from 
which the information was taken. 
These cards, when I am through 
with them, are placed in the same 
metal file with the clippings. 

After you have been keeping a 
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file of this sort for a year or more, 
you will be able to find informa- 
tion on almost any subject that 
interests you. The file becomes 
virtually a small library in itself; 
and it will not only provide you 
with unlimited ideas for articles 
and fillers, but it will also greatly 
lessen the task of research. In- 
deed, many short articles and 
fillers can be written from your 
collection of clippings alone. 
—Jj.M.S 

Clean type is as important as a 
clean face. But it’s hard to keep 
the keys of an old machine from 
collecting dirt. The problem is 
even worse when I travel. And 
yet, the neatness of my manu- 
scripis is as important to me as it 
is to the editors with whom I 
work. 

I had used gummy cleaners, 
dauber cleaners, stiff brushes, and 
almost everything else. None of 
them were quick and dependable. 
Once-over on the keys was always 
followed by twice-over with me- 
chanic’s soap on my hands, when 
I was the busiest. 

Now, I keep a spout-topped can 
of Energine lighter fluid in my 
desk or my suitcase, together with 
an old toothbrush and a soft, lint- 
less cloth. The spout of the can 
keeps the fluid from damaging the 
finish of the machine and applies 





TYPING AND REVISING 


MICHIGAN 








STORIES, ARTICLES, Novelettes, Novels — 
Constructive thoughts about your whole story 
organization, material, style and suggestions 
for revision. $1.00 each 1000 words. Two 
2500-word stories, submitted together, $5.00. 
A 5000-word story, $5.00. Minimum charge, 
$2.00. Mrs. sEORGE EBERLE, Milford, 
Michigan. 


~ MISSOURI 


MANUSCRIPTS TypeD: ‘neatly and accurately. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 40¢ per 
1000 words. EtveT BLOOMFIELD, 3741 Walnut 
St., _Kansas City 2, Mo. 


NEW YORK 


Your MANUSCRIPTS ‘typed pre omptly, accurate- 
ly, professionally, by former publisher's secre- 
tary. 50¢ per 1000 words. Free carbon. 
Minor corrections. MILDRED BETZLER, 42 
Wheeler Ave., Pleasantville, N 


ia OKLAHOMA 





Worp- By- Word and general criticism of your 
manuscripts. Staff includes writers with 
metropolitan newspaper and college teaching 
backgrounds, poet, expert typist. Photostories a 
specialty. Reasonable rates. MARK STRONG 
& ASSOCIATES, Stillwater, Okla. 


BOOKS 
Usep Books AND CouRSES ON WRITING 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Details 
free. SMITH INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 84 
Washington, Peabody, Mass. 
WHERE TO SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES (Allard 
and Lin) lists and classifies over 1400 maga- 
zines regularly buying non-fiction. Order direct 
from publisher, 3 50, postpaid, on money- 
back guarantee. Wm. C. BROWN COMPANY, 
Publishers, Dubuque, "Iowa. 














WRITERS Here's Your Bonus! 9 chapters of 
proven facts for fun and funds from your 
work. Postpaid, $1. Etoise Cozens, New 
Smyrna Beach, Florida. 





CLEARANCE of bound volumes of WRITER'S 
MONTHLY, for the years 1921, 1922, 1923, 
1924, 1926. 2 vols. per year, SOc per vol. 
Address WRITER'S ONTHLY, Dept. T, 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Ay SOCIAL 
Correspondence Club 





EXPERIENCE tho Ceili of semance Gan Mite calor? aint 


ad compatible irieads. Discreet, —_ service . 
lee FREE EVAN ba msbeoebip. Bc, 1623. Socted pesticn- 


hencae: 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Srit your memories! BrGin TO SFLI 
three full-size multilith pages packed with the 
know-how to sell By established writer 
Twenty-five cents postpaid Berry Hitt 
ENTreRPRISeS, Gowans Rd., Angola, N. Y 
SeELe-INSTRUCTION Courses in Writing Fu 
tion and Articles Particulars Free Wit 
HeipeEMAN, Dept. WM, New Ulm, Minn 


New Foros! 125 Paying Markets for Poems 
& Greeting Verses 2% 100 Markets for 
Humor & Cartoons 2%« 100 Markets for 
Fillers & Short Items - 25¢ 100 Markets for 
Short-Short Stories 2% Tip imstructions 
ncluded. Complete typing, editing, research 
services. H. BieRMAN, 4746 Berryman Ave., 
Culver City, 16, Calif 


NIGHT CRY 
by Irene Bruce 
$2.00 
Books of literature are moving West 
POETRY WEST is pleased to announce the 
first of its publications of poetry in the 
West 
Author of Crag & Sand, editor, critic, 
workshop founder and broadcaster, Miss 
Bruce builds her poetry out of continual 
expansion of knowledge and experience. 
Those who saw the promise in ber first 


collection will be napP? to realize a flower- 


which is new and 
Order at once 


POETRY 


ing in NIGHT CR 
vital without being obscure. 
for a special numbered edition. 
WEST, Box 1005, Reno, Nevada 


read COMPASS 
THE ONLY 
tural review: FICTION 
CRITICISM DRAMA MUSIC 
Send 15c¢ for October issue 
Year sub. $1.00 
wml c/o COMPASS REVIEW 
51 West 4th St. New York City 


intercolleyiate cul- 
POETRY 
ART 


national 


YOUR STORY 


can be vitalized 
into brilliance and originality. 


YOU CAN WRITE 


as you have dreamed of writing, 
with confidence and skill. 
ttalized-Story Service 
is built upon 12 years of intimate 
work with writers. It gives you: 
. New vision and joy in writing 
. Collaboration where you need it 
A re-plotting of your story 
Specialized training in dialog, 
1110N$, Suspense, action 


The cost is $4 per short-story 
% PROMPT SERVICE 


BAYARD D. YORK 


204 Raymond Rd., W. Hartford 


trans 


7, Conn 
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it just where it should be-—on the 
type faces. Twice along the row 
with the can and the brush — a 
wipe with the cloth — and my 
keys and fingers are clean and 
ready to go-—G.R.G. 

I wonder how many writers 
have to clean up their mental 
word attics as I do? I call mine 
“Sight and Said” words. On one 
side of the attic are the words that 
I use when speaking, but not in 
writing because I’m not sure of 
the spelling. The other side of the 
attic is composed of neatly pegged 
words that I use when writing, 
but not in speech, for I’m not sure 
of pronunciation. 

The middle of this peculiar 
attic is piled high with abused, 
mistreated, beaten, kicked, mal- 
treated words that are used daily, 
writing or talking. In order to 
clear out the attic, periodically I 
buy myself a small notebook at the 
five-and-ten-cent If I’m 
writing, and using a word that I 
can’t pronounce, I jot it down. 
The same applies to speaking — I 
think of a word that I would use 
in writing, and put it in my note- 
book to look up for pronunciation. 
Evening comes, and out with the 
dictionary. Every word is looked 
up, and marked carefully. 

The family comes in for a beat- 
ing. No stretch of imagination is 


store. 
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too absurd to allow me to use 
orally words that I’ve shied from. 
For several days they are dragged 
into conversation. I use the words 
I’m learning to spell as often as 
possible in writing. 

Even a spasmodic attack helps 
clear out the middle of the attic, 
reprieve worn-out words, and gets 
a few pegs from the two sides 
cleared up. Why not try it? It 
DOES work! — A. L. B. 


Having recently received $200 
from American Home for an ar- 
ticle on upholstering, I can say 
that the editors are most friendly 
to new contributors. A personal 
message of acceptance was sent 
before the check arrived, and both 
were appreciated. In correspond- 
ence concerning the article, I 
came to the conclusion that early 
spring (even February) was the 
best time for sending in manu- 
scripts. 

Also, recently I received a crisp 
$1 from Grit in Williamsport, 
Penna., for a filler sent in about 
six months ago! Although they 
seem to be slow in reporting on 
fillers, they are much faster on 
short stories—about two weeks. 

The new magazine, Flair, 488 
Madison Ave., New York City, 
reports very quickly—in less than 
two weeks—and seems much in- 
terested in new material. On my 
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Sell in Three Months 
or Your Money Back!! 


1F YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH, 
You Can Write and Sell Juvenile Material. 
I've sold over 3000 Juvenile Articles and 
Stories. Now I'm teaching how to do it. 


CRITICISM—ALSO—COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway, Suite No. 4, Cleveland, Ohio 





HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors. 
If you are looking for a publisher of your 
book (or pamphlet), learn how we can help 
you. Send us your manuscript or write today 
for Free Booklet EF. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 35 Se. William St., N. Y. 4 





i Want to Contact 


New WRITERS 


whe are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
ne Doman every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-5 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 








LL DO IT FOR YOU 


_ Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written mil- 
lions of words of stories, articles, books, for 
hundreds of satisfied clients. I may be able 
to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable 
rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. WM, 21! S. Valley, New Uim, Minn, 








NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 AN HOUR, SPARE TIME 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines, books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour, spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write for FREE details, and how to 
get FREE Writer’s Market Guide! 

COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


Dept. 9-W 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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JUVENILE STORY 
WRITING 


25 PRACTICAL LESSONS 


How Well Can You 
*Plot Stories for Young Folks? 
*Create Cherecters? ‘Invent Ac- 
* Write Dialogue? * Show 
*Make Alluring Titles? 
Interest? * Polish Your 
Work? °Sell Your Story? 
Learn all this and much more under 
the friendly, experienced and painstak- 
ing personal guidance of a competent 
tructor. 
is is not a course about writing but 
@ctual writing. Seven complete stories 
written by the student, with many 
shorter exercises, and fully criticised, 
with marketing help. 
Owr Fees Are Reasonable. 
For Information, Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. WM, Spriagflcid 3, bass. 





an_atinn atin atten atte aan 


TRAINING IN 
VERSE WRITING 


The eppee! of poetry is irresistible. A good 
m has many existences after the first print- 

Q; it is published over and over, end clip- 

-_ ere treasured by reeders until the peper 
worn out. 

Our personalized course in Poetry Writing is 
feught on broed and sound lines, without ex- 
tlusive attention to ony one cult or idee among 
— 1t is @ course for persons who feel the 

pulse for poetic expression yet who reolize 
thet expert and sympethetic guidance and 
criticrsm would be of help. 

its thirty lessons cover the entire range of 
poetic technique and call for the writing of « 
considerable number of poems, as well as 
poetic fragments in verious forms es exercises— 
ell under personal direction. 

The terms ere reasonable. For inticrmetion, 


edd-ess 
THE 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


Dept. WM Springfield 3, Mess. 
a 
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rejection slip was written a sug- 
gestion: ““Try sending this story 
to a travel magazine.” Consid- 
erate, and helpful! 

Glamour likes articles, particu- 
larly about jobs for young women. 
They paid $50 for my article on 
publicity, but plan to use only the 
idea, adapted to the needs of their 
career department. They reported 
promptly and paid on acceptance. 

— B. H. 


Christian Trails, Huntington, 
does buy 


articles, jokes, drawings, cartoons, 


Penna., not poems, 
photos, quizzes, etc. 

The Mast Magazine, P. O. Box 
87, Sheepshead Bay Station, 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y., according to 
Assistant Editor J. K. Tennant, 
is the official publication of the 
United States Maritime Service, 
and as such its limited budget does 
not permit payment for material. 

Raymond M. Veh, Editor, 
Builders, 3rd and Reily Sts., 
Harrisburg, Penna., writes that he 
has in his files a number of articles 
on Christmas. Hence he is not in 
the market for them at present. 

R. B. Stone, Editor, Tale Lights, 
Grit, Williamsport 3, Penna., in- 
forms me that material for their 
Tale Lights department is secured 
from other sources and thus they 
are not in the market for epi- 
grams, etc. — J.C. S. 
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Find The Right Angle 
And Stick To It 


Isabel L. Walker 


Part ONE 


a ARTICLE 


is addressed chiefly to younger 
writers — meaning those young 
enough to be still open-minded 
and interested in improving their 
craftsmanship. The professionals 
have already learned that only 
after knowing an art from the 
foundation up, can one bend or 
break rules with complete immu- 
nity. It seems best not to go into 
the intricacies of technical terms 
and definitions here, but it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the 
term, “point of view”, in relation 
to a character is equivalent to the 


word, “‘angle”, as applied in brief 
fiction. 

The author can present his ma- 
terial in a short story with com- 
plete objectivity and refrain from 
going into the minds or emotions 
of any character, as a playwright 
does, or he can identify himself 
with one character, and see and 
feel through that character. 
Whether John Smith tells his own 
story, using “I” throughout the 
narrative, or the author makes 
John Smith think, wonder, love, 
or hate, the angle of narration or 
point of view would be John’s. 
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Some stories are better told in the 
first person; many others gain by 
use of the third. Since this choice 
of personal pronoun does not 
affect the real point of view, it 
cannot be discussed further here 
for reasons of space. 

There are five basic advantages 
in keeping a single viewpoint in a 
short story. These are: unity, co- 
herence, significance, originality, 
peculiarly 


of brief 


suspense all 
the 


and 


essential to suCcCess 


fiction. 
Unity is necessary in all kinds of 


good writing, but perhaps most 
fundamental in a_ short. story. 
Many of the best writers agree 
with Poe that the striking single 
effect is the most desired goal. The 
brevity of the story form imposes 
the restriction of holding to one 
point of view. Obviously the 
novel covers a broad expanse of 
time, often the lifetime of several 
individuals, so the author usually 
finds it necessary to delve deeply 
into the inner processes of many 
characters in order that the reader 
may know them all intimately 
The short story, however, is like 
a short path, so narrow that often 
two people cannot walk abreast. 
Yet it is interesting to reflect that 
used the 
This fact 


shows that the author was willing 


many novelists have 


single point of view. 


to sacrifice the freedom and rich- 
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ness found in using many points 
of view for the compensating unity 
and impact of the single angle. 

The second advantage found in 
holding closely to one point of 
view is coherence, meaning that 
the parts of a story “stick to- 
gether”. Everything is seen and 
felt through the eyes and feelings 
of one character, perhaps the 
main character, or maybe a minor 
character — a choice the author 
must make very carefully. In this 
way, the reader can see the locale 
of the narrative, understand the 
conflict, and interpret the other 
characters through the single 
viewpoint of a given character, 
“A”, rather than turning to “B’s” 
or “C’s” mind. The reader will 
have a sense of satisfaction, of 
completeness in this way that he 
may not be able to analyze, but 
will none the less feel. 

When a writer decides to use 
the angle of a certain character, 
he must know that character’s 
personality, his motives and make- 
up so thoroughly that the reader 
will feel convinced this character 
would think and act exactly as 
portrayed. Usually, the author is 
sympathetic toward this person 
whose angle he employs, a char- 
acter who may be erring but who 
evokes pity rather than contempt 
from his creator. 

The third point, significance, 
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has been repeatedly proved to me 
in the work of those students in 
my Creative writing class who have 
taken my advice — with most 
gratifying results. Even a slight 
story gains immeasurably in sig- 
nificance by adhering to the single 
point of view. An illustration may 
be found in the short-short story, 
“Sunday Song”, by Valeria Win- 
kler Griffith, in the January, 1950, 
Woman’s Home Companion. It 
is told entirely from the angle of 
Peter Talcott, except for one slight 
shift to the viewpoint of another 
character — which would pass 
unnoticed by the layman. What 
might have been merely an inci- 
dent is lifted to the level of a short 
story by the unity and coherence 
of presentation, and by the signifi- 
cance of the brief scene in Peter’s 
emotional life. We are sure, after 
the consistent revelation of his 
mind and heart, that Peter will 
remember this Sunday service 
always. 

A more impressive illustration 
may be found in the new classic 
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story, “Innocence”, by Rose Wild- 
er Lane, which appeared in a 
volume of the O. HENRY MEmo- 
RIAL Prize Stories in the early 
1920’s. “Innocence” gives a hor- 
rifying tale through the eyes and 
ears of a very small girl, not more 
than four or five years old. The 
child has no real comprehension 
of the sinister and dramatic events, 
mounting to a climax in which 
she very nearly becomes the inno- 
cent victim. The adult reader, 
however, for whom the story was 
written, sees over the head of the 
little girl and is able to translate, 
page by page, her childish and 
beautifully realized point of view 
into something of pity and error. 
Here the significance of the entire 
story depends largely upon the 
consistent use of one angle, that of 


a very young child. And every 
writer who has ever attempted 
this, knows it to be one of the 
most challenging and difficult of 
achievements. 

Perhaps the wise man who said 
—many centuries ago—that there 
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was nothing new under the sun, 
was right, but originality may still 
be found in fiction. This fourth 
advantage resulting from consist- 
ent use of a single viewpoint, is a 
highly desired element in short 
stories. Most editors will admit 
they are looking for original fic- 
The angle of a 


tion. unique 


character, skillfully handled, often 
provides this freshness and seem- 


ing newness that are termed origi- 


nality. Again, one recalls the 


story, “Innocence”, mentioned 
earlier. Told from the angle of any 
adult character in this narrative, 
the events would have taken on 
the lurid tinge of 
Exciting, yes, but the 


would have subconsciously listed 


melodrama. 
reader 


it as just another horror story. But 
the author, by taking the point of 
view of a child hardly five years 
old, achieves an_ unforgettable 
effect. The 


subtlety of presentment, since the 


action has a rare 
little girl is too innocent and far 
too young to have the slightest 
understanding of the events which 
so nearly cost her life. Because of 
the poignant 
author’s style, exemplified in her 


restraint of this 
use of viewpoint, the story gains 
One 
could wish that more authors of 


immeasurably in power. 


popular fiction realized the swift 
efficacy of an arrow—rather than 


a bludgeon—in finding a target. 
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The fifth gain resulting directly 
from holding to one point of view 
is suspense. This word is not 
concerned wholly with mystery 
fiction, as some people mistakenly 
suppose. Any story with a real 
plot is likely to have some element 
of suspense. The reader—and the 
editor—read on to discover which 
one of two men the heroine will 
finally marry. If she does not know 
herself, and her angle is con- 
sistently used, then the reader 
obviously cannot know until the 
girl decides — on the final page. 
Or, perhaps a young man is con- 
templating a break with an un- 
sympathetic father. Using the 
young man’s angle, the author will 
keep the reader in suspense until 
this character’s decision is made— 
perhaps in the last paragraph. 

Of course, suspense is the basic 
element in all detective and mys- 
tery fiction — a type which num- 
bers among its devoted fans some 
of the most intellectual and bril- 
liant readers. The usual pattern 
of a murder story is to present all 
the events through the eyes and 
mind of someone who is solving 
the crime but does not really know 
“who did it” until the last pages. 
The best way to keep any secret 
in fiction — is to use the point of 
view of a character who does not 
know the secret. Agatha Christie 
once made a famous success in 
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doing just the opposite—using the 
angle of the murderer—but [ still 
feel that this device was “cheat- 
ing” the reader a little. 

A classic example of both sus- 
pense and the surprise ending is 
found in De Maupassant’s famous 
“Necklace”. The omission of one 
small fact—that the necklace was 
really paste — causes the tragic 
impact of the ending. Only one 
character in the story knew the 
truth about the necklace, Mme. 
Forestier, the lady who owned it. 
The author, therefore, refrained 
from using her point of view, even 
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slightly. But, by the dramatic 
presentment of events and occa- 
sionally, the justifiable use of the 
unsophisticated victim’s angle 
(Mathilde Loisel’s), De Maupas- 
sant keeps the reader in suspense 
until the very end. There are 
many other illustrations in past 
and current fiction which prove 
that an infallible way to create 
and maintain suspense in any 
story is the consistent use of the 
right point of view. 


Part Two will follow in the 
October issue 
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ee LIGHT 


verse is heavy work, but the re- 
ward can be gratifying, in many 
ways. 

The practice of writing light 
verse in odd moments is a great 
aid in shaping all-around writing 
ability. An ear for rhyme and 
rhythm and a sense of timing are 


Jack Marr 


helpful but not essential qualities. 
You needn’t be bursting with po- 
etic genius to contrive the simple 
little quatrains and couplets that 
sell so well. Better requisites are 
a little imagination and a lot of 
persistence. And the time and 
practice devoted to juggling with 
words to make them fit your sub- 
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ject and rhyme scheme will serve 
you well in any writing you do. 


Let it be the finger exercises to 
strengthen your hand for major 
efforts. Let it teach you to be brief 
and to select words that deliver a 
punch. And let it be the means 
of increasing your vocabulary. 


The world today is over-popu- 
lated with pessimists, and the need 
is great for little bits of relieving 
humor. But while it may be true 
that the average reader is a pessi- 
mist at heart, he is not adverse to 
seeing his gloomy pictures tinted 
with brighter colors. If you can 
take his 
make him laugh over them, in 


fears and worries and 
spite of himself he’ll love you for 
it. Carried over into prose, this 
faculty will help to establish a 
friendly bond between you and 


your reader. 


Now to beat you to the ques- 
tion: What to write about? Write 
about anything and everything. 
Topics for the humorous poem are 
endless. I firmly believe there is 
humor explicit in almost any sub- 
ject you care to name. Let me 
illustrate with some diverse sub- 
jects that I wove into verses. Take 
one’s personal appearance for 
example. Not a matter to be taken 
lightly, you say? Well, I’m not so 
sure. I looked upon it in a humor- 


ous way and saw this: 
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AS EVERYONE NOSE 


Noses are all shapes and sizes, 
Given both to dips and rises. 


Some are long and rather pointed; 
Others short and double-jointed. 


Those there are of Grecian mold, 
And noses red, but not with cold, 


But, whatever type it is you’re sporting, 
Accept this fact, there is no thwarting; 


It's your eugenic gains or losses 
That set the course for your proboscis. 


This was published first time 


out. 


Think about the little things 
that annoy you, and that probably 
annoy other people, too. I thought 
of them and came up with the 
following: 


COMING DISTRACTIONS 


How I detest that movie pest, 
The grasping, gushing bore who 
Undenied, sits by your side, 
And calls the picture for you. 


The activities of children, both 
real and fancied, offer a wealth of 
subject matter. And don’t forget 
that children, as well as adults, 
enjoy humorous poems. A trip to 
the barber shop one day rewarded 
me with more than a_ haircut. 
While waitin; 
amused as a small boy climbed 
into the barber chair for his first 


yy turn, I watched 
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haircut. The elaborate prepara- 
tion made by the barber to get the 
youngster perched high enough in 
the chair prompted me to reach 
for my notebook. In a few min- 
utes I had written this: 


NOT HIGH ENOUGH 


Little Jerry Berry with a lengthy head 
of hair 

Went to the barber shop and climbed 
into the chair, 

But the barber couldn't reach him, so 
there’s nothing else to do, 

But to go away and leave him ‘til he 
grows an inch or two. 


What about markets? Markets 
for the short humorous poem are 
unlimited in their scope. A good 
snappy piece of light verse is an 
irresistible commodity to most 
magazine editors, ranging from 
the slicks down through the pulps 
and even the trade journals. 

Incidentally, the trade journal 
field seems to be unexploited, and 
is a good place for the beginner to 
try to sell his wares. Many editors 
of these journals are receptive to 
light verse that deals with the 
business or trade that their maga- 
zine covers. I made my first sale 
to the trade journal, Airports. 

There are also newspaper col- 
umns that like to spice up their 
daily servings with a bit of flippant 
verse. 

In marketing your poems, be 
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sure that only your best ones go 
out for inspection. When you fin- 
ish a verse, don’t be in a rush to 
get it off right away to some 
editor. Spend some time polishing 
it instead. Test every word, and 
strive to find the one word that 
best conveys your meaning. It’s a 
good habit to form. You can send 
three or four verses out at a time. 
This will increase your chances of 
an acceptance and also cut down 
on postage. And keep some pieces 
out at all times. Richard Armour 
in his book, Writing Light Verse, 
states that he keeps forty to fifty 
poems always in the mail. 


Following are some of the peri- 
odicals and newspapers that use 
light verse: 

Country Gentleman, Philadel- 
phia 5, Penna. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia 5, Penna. 

New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., 
New York City. 

Saturday Evening Post, Phila- 
delphia 5, Penna. 

Western Family, 1500 N. Wil- 
son Place, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. 

Boston Post, Boston, Mass. 

Chicago Tribune, Chicago, III. 

Denver Post, Denver, Colo. 

Detroit News, Detroit, Mich. 

New York Herald Tribune, 
New York City. 
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The Idea Comes First 


EFORE YOU CAN 
expect to tap out a salable article 
or story you must first get the idea. 
Theme, plot, slant, and the angle 
from which it is written, are minor 
problems to the professional writ- 
er. Ask any veteran what bothers 
him most, and I’ll wager it’s get- 
ting the proper idea. 

Salable ideas are born of selec- 
tion and rejection; they very sel- 
dom arrive without a lot of 
thought. Ideas, to be marketable, 
must be contemporary, and before 
they can be written up success- 
fully, must sell themselves first to 
the The has 
difficulty in the selection of ideas 


sel] 


perience. At the start of his career, 


writer. beginner 


which because of his inex- 
his enthusiasm is surpassed only 
by the innumerable ideas which 
clamor for expression; later on, 
with enthusiasm dampened some- 
what by a thousand sorry slips, 
he becomes doubtful, and begins 
to analyze the brain children. In 
time he can tell whether the idea 


will jell or not. 
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Stanley Kenney 


I readily admit that writers with 
professional skill and long experi- 
ence can, and do grind out stories 
and articles about everything un- 
der the 
denials, the hard-won reputations 


sun. Despite emphatic 
of these writers act as a sort of a 
tail giving 
priority over those from beginners. 


wind ; their scripts 
Being neither beginner nor pro- 
fessional, I wish to speak from the 
middle. 


two since I got the “bug” some 


I have learned a thing or 


years ago, and when I make a 
discovery which seems important 
to one at my stage of the game I 
know there are manv in similar 
straits, confused by the same prob- 
lems pestering me. 

I have arrived at the 
where I can, in most instances, tell 
a good idea from one that is better 
This knowledge 


stage 


off in oblivion. 
didn’t come instantly. I have been 
taught in the school of trial and 
error, and such lessons aren’t for- 
gotten easily. I used to plop myself 
at the typewriter whenever I had 
leisure moments, and write a few 
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thousand words on any subject 
which came to my mind. Stories, 
articles, fillers, gags, song lyrics; 
everything was grist for my mill. 
My expectations were high as I 
bought rolls of stamps and waited 
for the mailman to bring me the 
good news. 

I'll admit this apprenticeship 
was useful, but a guy feels like 
tossing in the sponge when the 
same manuscripts insist on return- 
ing unwanted. I have discovered, 
for instance, that many valuable 
tips can be gotten from paying 
more attention to editors’ scrawl- 
ing scribbles, and personal rejec- 
tions. I had to get several hundred 
such slips before getting over my 
peeve. Peeves, on the part of an 
ambitious beginner, are ruinous to 
further progress, believe me. Not 
until the writer gets to the stage 
where he can _ take _ rejections 
calmly and without shedding 
angry and mortified tears, can he 
hope to view his work objectively. 

Distressed beginners complain 
about the dearth of material; they 
say that every subject they tackle 
has been written about before, and 
by more skillful professionals, so 
what’s the use of trying! So what, 
not all of us can hope to break the 
barriers of sep, or the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. We are thousands 
strong, and many of us must con- 
tent ourselves with lesser, but in 
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many ways, more important fields. 
Lesser financially, I’ll admit, but 
aimed at readers who demand 
good reading with their meals. 
With over two thousand publica- 
tions to select from, there’s no 
need for writers to bemoan their 
unsuccessful attempts to garner 
three-figure checks. 

Most articles which bring in the 
big checks are earned through 
long and conscientious research. 
Personally, I haven’t the time to 
do a lot of leg work. But I po like 
to write, and no rejects from the 
top slicks can dampen my enthu- 
siasm. There are several assign- 
ments I refused because of the 
research necessary. To me it isn’t 
worth the effort. I make a com- 
fortable living from my vocation, 
and write only when the idea 
strikes me as plausible. 

Personal experiences are good 
subjects for the beginner. These 
cannot be duplicated. The writer 
can, if he’s deeply sincere, inspire 
others by describing incidents and 
adventures; and my ingeniously 
working his material, construct 
appreciative scripts which some 
editor somewhere will be glad to 
receive. If your story says some- 
thing, and the words make sense, 
it'll find a resting place sooner 
or later. 

Every writer gets thousands of 
ideas. They crowd each other for 
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recognition, and only by proper 
selection can one know he has 
something. It may be an outing 
which contained a ludicrous sit- 
uation; humor you know is in 
demand. It may be a fishing trip, 
or an outdoor excursion leaving 
an indelible impression in the 
writer’s mind. It is important that 
the writer feel deeply. Last fall I 
had occasion to attend a laymen’s 
I had an emotional ex- 

I was impelled upon 


retreat. 
perience. 
returning home to write it up. 
The editor didn’t return it, and 
after many months, featured it in 
the July issue. 
Returning from church this 
morning, I witnessed an incident 
which gave me the germ for an 
I felt it deeply, and I’m 
will 


idea. 
going to write about it. It 
have to do with racial discrimina- 
tion, and I’m positive it'll sell 
somewhere, even though the sub- 


My 


I'll narrow 


ject seems to be overdone. 


slant will be my own. 
it down to one incident, bleeding 
and dramatizing it to a point, but 
I'll still write sincerely, with my 
whole heart, and with all the 
technique I have learned so far. 

An idea, to have sales possibili- 
ties, must teach something. I’m 
not talking about escapist fiction 
now, but articles. It should con- 
tain a general truth, and it must 


be written reverently and with all 











the enthusiasm the writer pos- 
sesses. An editor is trained to smell 
out the tongue-in-cheek disserta- 
tion quicker than you can say I'M 
sorry. No use in pestering him 
with half-baked scripts of which 
you’re in doubt yourself. The right 
ideas will strike you forcibly, and 
make you think about them. After 
mulling them from all angles, if 
you still think they are good, and 
that you have the skill to do them 
up brown, then, put your heart 
into it, and write it down; first 
draft, second draft, until every 
word expresses what you mean. 

Sometimes ideas have an in- 
tangible quality which the writer 
is unable to nail down. It is best 
when the germ hits you, to jot it 
down immediately. I depend on 
my memory altogether too much, 
so I have lost many an idea for a 





The Idea Comes First 


story or article. Right at this 
moment my subconscious is en- 
deavoring to bring to the conscious 
mind, something I had thought of 
several hours ago, and forgotten. 
I had been distracted at the time 
the idea hit me, so I’m the loser. 

Too many beginners strive to 
duplicate the writings of others. 
Because editors emphasize the 
value of original material, I be- 
lieve each writer should try to fill 
this need. Ideas cannot be copy- 
righted, and the source is the wide 
world we live in. The adaptability 
of the idea depends on the experi- 
ence of the writer, and his acute 
sense of what the public will want; 
not yesterday, nor tomorrow, but 
right now, today. 

The writer must cultivate his 
sense of observation. He must be 
both objective and subjective. 
Diffidence has no part in a writer’s 
career, and inhibitions must be 
conquered. And most of all, the 
writer should write for and about 
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the kind of people he understands. 
We all get ideas which to us are 
exotic and full of all sorts of ad- 
venture and amorous episodes; but 
don’t forget, your own familiar 
sphere is strange to others, and 
can be written about more plaus- 
ibly and credibly. Take your mind 
off Africa if you have never been 
there; the idea may be good, but 
it must be clothed, and with the 
clothing you might use, the editors 
wouldn’t like it. 

Ideas are inexhaustible. 
a poultry farmer, I have written 
about chickens for over three 
years, and I can still see no end to 
the ideas. Being also quite re- 
ligious, I’ve taken to writing about 
that, too. Given time, I am cer- 
tain the field will broaden, but I’ll 
never again attempt to describe 
something I don’t know. I’ve tried 
it and it won’t work. Stick to your 
backyard, unless you’re one of the 
fortunate to whom home means 
wherever the hat is hung. 


Being 


CHEVROLET DEALERS, in conjunction with Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, offer The Chevrolet Television Award, consisting of a cash prize 
of $250 and a scroll, to the author of the play chosen as the best pre- 
sented during each 13-week cycle of Chevrolet Tele-Theatre dramas. 
Those wishing to submit scripts for Chevrolet Tele-Theatre, which 
appears over the NBC network, should first obtain release forms, and 
full information, from NBC-TV, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 








Sell Your Abilities 
While You Wait 


HILE YOU ARE 


tirelessly remailing manuscripts, 
why not look around in your own 
small town for a more satisfying 
outlet for your work. You who 
write plays, advertising copy, and 
children’s stories are the ones with 
the most opportunity. Do you 
realize that there are about 987 
small radio stations in the United 
States and Canada, and many of 
them are only too willing to use 
“talent” 


Someone 


local when it is good? 


writes every word you 
hear on your radio, and if you are 
in a small community, it could 
be you. 

Many stations will give time and 
full 
such as amateur player groups or 


*“Hours’’. Che 


commercials on small stations are 


find sponsors for programs 


children’s story 
locally written, sometimes by an 
overworked office staff, and would 
welcome a new shoulder on which 
to put this load. Here, indeed. is 
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Dotte Bergen Copeland 


Illustration by the Author 


a challenge, for you must write 
invitingly of everything from lo- 
cally manufactured hand lotion to 
the corner garage’s ability to cure 
This 
copy-writing is done in the form 
of “Spots”. 
words long and the long spot is 


the ails of the listener’s car. 
The short spot is 50 


100 words. The sponsor supplies 
material from which you are to 
entice the public to his door with 
these spot commercials. 

If this phase of commercial 
writing leaves you cold, try the 
15-minute program. Amateur 
theatrics is a wide-open field and 
gives you a wonderful chance to 
that 
A new play every week 
and 
ready-made for you, but you are 
the one that will hold that audi- 
Here is the 
It is better 
to work in groups for this type of 


put filed - away play into 
action. 


there’s an audience 


ence if you can. 


test of your writing. 


program, since it might be a little 





Sell Your Abilities 


wearing on you and yours if you 
tried to put out a new play every 
week in the year. Include in your 
group the people who are to be 
your actors, director, and sound 
effects man. If you aren’t spon- 
sored, which you won’t be in the 
beginning, you will be able to use 
plays that have already been pub- 
lished . . . free of charge. Write 


to the publisher asking for permis- 
sion, and tell him that the pro- 
gram is a public service and not 


sponsored as yet. 

Another type of program, which 
I mentioned before, is the chil- 
dren’s program. This is the type 
I went in for and I must say, it 
has certainly given my morale a 
shot of adrenalin. The children 
love my stories even if the pub- 
lishers are only tepid about them. 
The problems you must meet and 
overcome, for either type of pro- 
gram, are not:too many and can 
mostly be taken care of at your 
typewriter and in your files. 

First, you must decide on which 
you prefer. The kind of writing 
you do will decide this for you. 
Let me say here and now . . . have 
your program format copyrighted 
before you march bravely to the 
station for your audition. It saves 
time and duplication by another 
local station. 

I will use The Children’s 
“Hour” as our example here: 
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Now, you must have a name, a 
musical theme, an opening and 
closing rhyme or speech that you 
can use time and again so that 
the children will become accus- 
tomed to your words and know 
that now-comes-a-story-for-him. 
This is not as necessary with the 
play, but still it might be a good 
idea. 

All scripts must be written in 
triplicate: one copy for the station 
files, one copy for the announcer, 
and one copy for you, if you are 
to do the speaking yourself, or for 
the person who will read your 
stories over the air for you. Every 
script has to be typed in all capi- 
tals and double-spaced. The pe- 
riod means little on the air. What 
counts is the pause in reading and 
it helps to use a series of periods 
for each pause . . . even if it is in 
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the middle of a sentence. Comma 
is used for short pauses, and for a 
change of idea, you use this little 
number, /. 

Now you are all ready to sit 
down and write up your script. 
decided on the 


which 


You have an- 


nouncer’s opening, will 
sound better if you have him come 
on “cold”. My 
this very successfully 
WWPG’s Story Time 


for your Story-Time Lady 


announcer does 

“Tt’s 
. Time 
etc.” Then 
theme which is light and gay and 


comes your musical 


not heard too often. This succes- 
sion allows for the future when 
you have a sponsor. He will love 
having your announcer say 
“It’s Corner Candy Shop’s Story 
Time” or what have you. 
Next the 
which you identify yourself (or 
the person talks fon 
does). This opening, as well as 


your closing, will be used on every 


comes opening with 


who you 


program, so make it not-too-hard- 
the 
After you are through the 


to-remember for listeners’ 
sake. 
opening, the story is told, songs 
sung or plays presented, according 


Then 


the mentioned closing and a short 


to your choice of program. 


bit of your musical theme is estab- 
lished and fades for a good-bye 
from your announcer. This allows 
for any time left over in which the 


theme can be brought up to fill. 





Writer's Monthly 


The time has come to name it 

. The name should be short 
enough to fit in the radio guides 
and the children’s minds. Above 
all, your script must be complete, 
even down to the name of the 
program and the name by which 
you receive mail. No work can be 
left for the station to do. . . They 
don’t have the time. And speaking 
of time, don’t forget to time your 
programs as closely as you can. 
They have to be 14 minutes and 
30 seconds long, including what 
you write for the 
That leaves 30 seconds for station 


announcer. 


break. 

Open your files and take out 
your best stories, re-write them 
with adjectives in mind, and the 
time allotted in mind. Clip all 
three copies of your script to- 
gether with one copy of your story 
and you are all set to beard the 
lion in his den; but do make sure 
you go after the right lion. 

The owner of a small station 
passes on everything that goes 
over his station microphones. 
Even if you first approach the 
station manager, it will be the 
owner that you will have to please. 
If you are interested in commer- 
cial copy writing, see the owner. 
If you are interested in the ama- 
teur players type of thing, see the 
program director before you audi- 
tion. Get your sound effects and 





Sell Your Abilities 


any other help you need from him 
. . . then the owner will audition 
you. If yours is a children’s pro- 
gram, see the owner. It is also a 
good idea to have your scripts 
written for about a month in ad- 
vance of programs. And again I 
say ... they must be complete or 
you'll be stopped before you start. 

If you are well prepared, ready 
to audition and put your material 
on the air in short notice, don’t 
hesitate to call on your local sta- 
tion. My experience with WWPG, 
our local ABC station, proved that 
radio people are friendly and 
happy to help you over any 
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bumps, including that first feeling 
of nervousness at the sight of a 
live mike. However, you will be 
the one to do the foot-work, and 
horn-blowing or publicity that has 
to be done. (The small stations 
have neither time nor staff for this 
end of your program.) You will 
be the one to contact schools and 
civic clubs, to think up ideas to 
pull in listeners and to think up 
stories or plays to keep them. After 
you are on and have your audi- 
ence, the station salesmen will do 
all in their power to “sell” you to 
a merchant. . . but first you must 
“sell” yourself to them. 





The Indiana Author's Guild announces its winners in its 1956 


Short Story Contest. The first prize, a Royal portable typewriter, was 
awarded to Grace M. Curry, Indianapolis, Ind., for her story, “The 
Decision”. The second prize of $50 went to Georgiana Benjamin, 
Bloomington, Ind., for her story, “Love Nest”. The third prize, a 
scholarship to Indiana University Writer’s Conference, was won by 
John Laughlin, South Bend, Ind., for his entry, “Swell Day”. 


Honorable mention was given to Kenneth Newman, Indianapolis; 
Jeane Jones, Franklin; Susanne Reeder Roberts, Bloomington, and to 
Gene Curtsinger, South Bend. 


The contest, which served as an opening wedge in the Guild’s 
search for Hoosier literary talent, brought responses from all areas of 
Indiana. Plans are under way for Chapters to be established in Mad- 
ison, Bloomington, South Bend and Franklin. Membership is open to 
all Indiana authors and inquiries are invited. Write to Indiana Author’s 
Guild, 52 W. Ritter Ave., Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
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Failure — 
First Step To Success 


Marie Hapgood Tonque 


AILURE IS 
good! That may seem a peculiar 
statement to make with the pres- 
ent-day stress on success in every 
line of work. 

In writing a story I have often 
bemoaned the fact that the first 
draft is always wrong. I have 
heard of writers who get charac- 
ters, plot and situation so clearly 
planned in their minds beforehand 
that when they sit down to write, 
the story pours forth in finished 
form. But that way is not for me. 
Try as I may, I cannot get ideas 
while ironing my husband’s shirt 
or scrubbing the kitchen floor, as 
so many claim to do. If I should 
attempt to work it out while bak- 
ing or cutting out a dress, there 
would be a half-done story and a 
burned cake, or ruined goods 

It is only when my pencil starts 
moving that a door seems to swing 
open in my mind and thoughts 
come, one leading to another until 
that first draft is finished. It is all 
wrong, of course, and until the 
other day I considered it a stupid 
waste of time. Why wasn’t | 
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smart enough to do it correctly the 
first time? Then, as I read it over, 
seeing that the first page was un- 
necessary introduction, the whole 
thing too long and dull in spots, 
I realized that now I had some- 
thing to work on. Before, there 
was just a vague idea floating 
about in my mind like a cloud in 
a summer sky. Left alone, it would 
have floated away into oblivion. 
Now it was down on paper and I 
went to work at the typewriter, 
chopping off here, adding there, 
until the cumbersome mass of 
words had taken on life and 
turned into a real story. 

I believe that you have to be 
willing to fail if you would suc- 
ceed in the end. I know a woman, 
a book lover with ideas and imag- 
ination which could be expressed 
in writing. But when I suggested 
that she try her hand at it, she 
shook her head. 

“T couldn’t bear the thought of 
writing anything which didn’t 
measure up to the best I’ve read.” 

She will never know what she 
is missing in the pleasure of ex- 
pressing herself, no matter how 
imperfectly, and she may have 
passed up the chance of doing 
something really fine. I'll take my 
many failures and be thankful to 
use them as steps, no matter how 
long a flight, which will lead, I 
hope, to eventual success. 





tRe piler 


Basic Understanding 


FUNDAMENTALS OF Goop 
Writinc. By Cleanth Brooks and 
Robert Penn Warren. 471 pp., 
App., Index. New York, 1950. 
Harcourt Brace. $4.75. 

A writer necessarily produces a 
whole piece of work when he 
writes a story. In any good story 
are all the characteristics — de- 
scription, narration, exposition, 
possibly even argument — so ably 
and clearly discussed by the 
authors. The beginner too often 
follows a single lead in the process 
of his writing. He feels “a tale to 
be told,” for example, and follows 
the narrative thread, producing a 
flat, unsculptured story. Second 
and third thoughts may add the 
blends and tones which produce 
the richness of literature. 

This book will provide an abun- 
dance of the material of basic 
careful thinking which the authors 
emphasize as straight thinking. 
The book is a textbook, admirably 
suited to the serious student. Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Warren are both 
men of highest standing in their 
profession and have written what 
they deem any student should 
know. 

They continually, by remarks, 
show their thorough penetration 


of their subject matter. “The duty 
of a writer,” they say, “‘is to clarify 
— not merely to present — real 
life.” And in another half-buried 
remark, a comment of high im- 
portance, “The idea of complete- 
ness always involves the matter of 
interpretation.” 


The Feet and The Clouds 


First PRINCIPLES OF VERSE. 
By Robert Hillyer. 151 pp., Bib., 
Index. 1949, 2nd Edition. Bos- 
ton, The Writer. $2.00. 

What we want in a book on 
verse this book has: a discussion 
of forms, to guide our structure, 
and some philosophy, to guide our 
spirit. 

Mr. Hillyer’s book is a thor- 
ough-going handbook, but is ex- 
tended into the spiritual through 
understanding sections on poetic 
words and their music, a_par- 
ticularly enlightening section on 
criticism, considering the thought, 
the overtones, and the mechanics. 
The chapter — a new one in this 
edition — on reading aloud is 
extraordinarily helpful. 


Verse Clinic 


Writinc Your Poem. By Law- 
rence John Zillman. 194 pp., 
Index. New York, 1950. Funk 
and Wagnalls. $2.75. 

The book is in sections on tools 
and structures, a clinical approach 
to specific problems, and great 
poets’ writing on their craft. 

In the “clinical approach” one 
is able to look with new sight into 
truly poetic expression. 
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A new voice on these pages, 
the Poetry-Lover will speak 
possibly every third month. 





The Poetry-Lover Has a Notion 


Craftsmanship in Words 


The Poetry-Lover has a Notion 
that neither Harvard University, 
nor all its brilliant professors com- 
bined, can make even one poet, 
since they cannot bestow “the 
vision and the faculty divine” on 
those who do not have it. But he 
also has a Notion that the art of 
versification can be acquired by 
intelligence, 


and do 


anyone of average 
hard 
enough practice work. 

Many teachers in colleges and 
universities throughout the nation 


who will study 


do successfully train their pupils 
in the art of versification, and the 
idea persists with me that all, in 
varying degrees, receive benefit. 
Those who are poets by nature 
receive the greatest benefits, since 
they learn the poetic use of the 
world’s greatest medium of ex- 
the 
they 


pression, English language. 


When 


say, and feel inwardly the urge to 


have something to 


say it, they are prepared. 
Many who will never rank as 


poets, learn to write accurate and 
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graceful verse, an accomplishment 
not to be despised. There are 
community celebrations, family 
gatherings, weddings and golden 
weddings, and where a 
kindly tribute in verse will bring 
happiness to others. The village 
humorist, if he is a verse-smith, 
may hammer out something that 
will raise a laugh. All versifiers 
enjoy poetry the better, because 
they appreciate the agonies of the 
poet. And the prose writer will 
write better prose, for having 
wrestled with the problems of 
verse: he has been trained in the 
discriminating use of words, and 
he knows the value of variety in 


such, 


sentence structure. 

The versifier is a craftsman in 
words. In him, slovenliness in 
choosing or combining words is 
unpardonable. Every word counts 
—even prepositions and conjunc- 
tions. Use them correctly; other- 
wise they will be offenders, and 
not helpers. 

Let us imagine that you have 





The Poetry-Lover Has A Notion 


finished the first draft of a poem. 
When the idea first came to your 
mind it enthralled you, but un- 
happily you were too busy to 
write. Now as you hold it in your 
hand you recall that you did not 
enjoy writing it as much as you 
enjoyed thinking about it before- 
hand: delay made it go stale. You 
go over it critically, and discover 
words here and there that must 
come out. Here is a wrong word; 
there is one that brings discord 
into the line; another is a poor 
rhyming word, and so on. You 
must either think up, or search 
out words that will qualify as sub- 
stitutes—and every word substitu- 


tion must strengthen or beautify 
your poem. How will you find 
the words you need? Well, Ten- 
nyson had the same problem. He 
would leave a poem unfinished for 
days, because in one line there was 
a word which did not satisfy his 


exacting demands. When he 
thought of the right word, he 
would exclaim, “Ah, I have it!” 

The prose writer picks his words 
solely with reference to their dic- 
tionary meaning, and the Poetry- 
Lover has a Notion that the poet, 
as a lover of truth, enamored of 
accuracy, will choose words for 
their true meaning. He also has 
a notion that the writer of verse 
will use words for their zsthetic 
value, because the perfect poem is 
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a fusion of meaning and feeling. 
The most commonplace word may 
have zsthetic value, partly be- 
cause of its meaning, partly be- 
cause of its sound and its setting. 
Every word used by the poet must 
fit into a metrical line, or as in the 
case of free verse, into a cadenced 
line. 

The right word in the right 
place may transform dreary prose 
into ravishing poetry. Once upon 
a time two medical students 
roomed together. One evening 
they were both busy, one with a 
medical book, the other with pen 
and paper. Finally the latter 
broke the silence. He read the 
words: “‘A thing of beauty is a 
constant joy.” What do you think 
of that, Stephens?” His friend 
looked up, as he replied: “It has 
the true ring, but it is wanting in 
some way.” More silence. Then 
a little later John Keats said: “‘ ‘A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ 
What do you think of that?” 
Stephens thought; then he ex- 
claimed: “That it will live for- 
ever!” It has lived until now, as 
the first line of “Endymion”. 

The Poetry-Lover has a Notion 
that poets and versifiers ought so 
to use words as to express the 
truth, quicken the sense of beauty, 
fire the imagination, challenge the 
conscience, and move the heart. 

— Ww. H.S. 








.. Prize Contests . . 


National Poetry Association, 
3210 Selby Ave., Los Angeles 34, 
Calif., announces the forthcom- 
ing publication of their annual 
“Teachers Anthology of Poetry.” 
There are no limitations as to 
theme, form or style. Contributors 
may submit as many manuscripts 
as desired, but each should be 
typed on a separate sheet and 
signed by the author, giving also 
home address and school where 
teaching. Attractive and appro- 
priate certificates will be sent to 
those whose poetry qualifies for 
publication. Closing date for sub- 
missions is January |, 1951. 


Theatre Americana, Altadena, 
Calif., announces the $100 Fred- 
erick Warde Prize for the best 
original play produced this season. 
Plays are eligible which have three 
acts, are of the American scene or 
by American authors and which 
have not derived any financial 
benefit from their playing or any 
prizes for their production, or 
been listed with any commercial 
or semi-professional theatre or 
play broker. This does not exclude 
plays that have had amateur pro- 
ductions in strictly amateur little 
theatres or non-profit organiza- 
tions. Address manuscripts to 
Jane Ray, Play-reading Chairman, 
Theatre Americana, 2208 New 
York Drive, Altadena, Calif. Com- 
petition closes February 1, 1951. 
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Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif., announces six winners of 
$2000 writing fellowships for 
1950-51. The fellows will write 
in fields of the short story, novel, 
play and poetry. The awards 
were made possible by a gift of 
$75,000 from Dr. Edward H. 
Jones, San Angelo, Texas, brother 
of Dr. Richard Foster Jones, head 
of the university’s English depart- 
ment. 

Fellowship winners are as fol- 
lows: 

For a novel—Warren Chapman, 
Palo Alto, Calif. Chapman is a 
32-year-old married veteran who 
will receive his A.B. degree in 
creative writing from Stanford in 
June. 

For short stories—John R. Fer- 
rone, Rockaway, N. J., and Sarah 
Fay, Boston, Mass. Ferrone is 25 
years old, a senior who will receive 
his A.B. degree in creative writing 
at Stanford in June. Miss Fay is 
a 25-year-old graduate of Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
de 5 

For poetry—Valdemar Olaguer, 
Chicago, IIl., and Catherine Da- 
vis, Chicago, Ill. Olaguer is 27 
years old, a native of Guionobatan, 
Albay, the Philippines. Miss Davis 
has been a student at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, and is at 
present attending the University 
of Chicago. 





Prize Contests 


For a play—Alfred Wilkinson, 
Menlo Park, Calif. Wilkinson is a 
36-year-old married navy veteran 
who is studying for his Ph.D. de- 
gree in speech and drama at 
Stanford. 


Contests Still Running 


(Full details of these contests 
listed in previous issues.) 


The Bross Foundation, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. $7500 for the 
best book “on the connection, 
religion, and mutual bearing on 
any practical science, or the his- 
tory of our race, or the facts in 
any department of knowledge, 
with and upon the Christian 
Religion.” Manuscripts, and re- 


quests for further dctails should 


be sent to The President of Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Illi- 
nois. Closes September 30, 1950. 


The Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild. $50 for the best poem suit- 
able for use in their annual Lyric 
Song Competition. The writer 
must be a citizen of the United 
States or possessions, of the Do- 
minion of Canada, or of any Cen- 
tral American Republic. Entrance 
data may be obtained by sending 
a stamped self-addressed envelope 
to George E. Luntz, North Cen- 
tral College, Naperville, Illinois. 
Closes October 15, 1950. 


The Christophers, New York 
City. Second Christopher Awards 
Contest in which $30,000 in prizes 
is to be given for the best book, 
motion picture and play; $15,000 
for the winning book; $10,000 for 
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the best motion picture; and 
$5000 for the best playscript. All 
book manuscripts must be entered 
through a publisher or literary 
agent, and playscripts through a 
producer or dramatic agent. Ad- 
dress inquiries to The Christo- 
phers Award Contest, 121 East 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Closes November 1, 1950. 


The Franklin Pierce Davis Con- 
test. $5, $3, and $2 for the best 
poems contributing to everyday 
living; any form, free verse, or 
rhymed. Open to ali writers in 
United States and Canada. Copies 
of poems should be sent in tripli- 
cate, signed with a pen-name, and 
accompanied with the author’s 
real name and address in a sealed 
envelope. Address entries to 
James Neil Northe, Davis Contest, 
1016 N. Central, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Closes December 31, 1950. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. In conjunction with The 
Amencan Girl, offers $1500 plus 
royalties for the best book that 
will appeal to Girl Scouts. In 
conjunction with Boys’ Life, offers 
$2000 plus royalties for the best 
book that will appeal to Boy 
Scouts. In each case the stories 
should appeal to readers from 12 
to 16 years of age, and should be 
45,000 to 80,000 words in length. 
Complete details may be obtained 
from the sponsors. Manuscripts 
should be marked Prize Compe- 
tition, and sent to Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Both con- 
tests close September 15, 1950. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. $1000 plus royalties, in its 
Semi-annual Red Badge Contest, 
for the best mystery - detective 
novel submitted by any author 
who has not previously issued a 
book under the Red Badge im- 
print. Send manuscripts to Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Closes 
October 1, 1950. 


Ellery Queen’s Mystery Maga- 
zine, New York, and Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. Sixth Annual 
Short-Story Contest in which 
prizes of $6000 are offered for the 
best original detective or crime 
short stories. Open to amateur 
and professional writers. Stories 
should not exceed 10,000 words. 
All entries should be addressed to 
EQMM $6000 Detective Story 
Contest, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Closes October 
20, 1950. 


Junior Entertainment, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. Children’s Play 
Competition, in which $100 and 
$50 will be awarded for the best 
original plays; and $75 and $40 
for the best adaptations. Plays 
must run approximately one hour 
playing time, and must be de- 
signed for performance before 
audiences of elementary level. 
Entry form and full conditions 
may be obtained from Junior En- 
tertainment, Inc., 1343 Acoma, 
Denver 4, Colo. Closes October 
1, 1950. 


. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, and the magazine 





Writer’s Monthly 


Seventeen, New York. Prizes to- 
talling $3500 for the best maturely 
conceived novels for young people. 
All manuscripts submitted, wheth- 
er prize winners or not, will be 
considered as offered to Lippin- 
cott for book publication and to 
Seventeen for serialization, on 
standard terms. All manuscripts 
and requests for further details 
should be addressed to Lippincott- 
Seventeen Prize Novel Contest, J. 
B. Lippincott Company, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Penna. Closes March 1, 1951. 


Muhlenberg Press. $5000 Rung 
Award Contest for the best manu- 
script of 100,000 to 125,000 words 
— fiction, biography, or fictional- 
ized biography — which empha- 
sizes Christian living or example. 
Complete details may be obtained 
from the sponsors. Address man- 
uscripts and inquiries to Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. Closes 
March 31, 1951. 


The Oakland Community Play- 
ers, Oakland, Calif. $35 first prize, 
$20 second prize, and $10 third 
prize, for the best one-act plays. 
A registration fee of one ($1) 
dollar is required, and must be 
paid by money order or postal 
note. Manuscripts and further 
inquiries should be addressed to 
the Oakland Community Players, 
P. O. Box 356, Oakland, Calif. 
Closes September 30, 1950. 


Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 


Seattle, Wash. $500, in their 
Eighth Annual Playwriting Con- 





Prize Contests 


test for plays suitable for audi- 
ences of elementary or junior high 
school level. Plays must be ap- 
proximately one hour forty min- 
utes in playing time. Plays shall 
be unproduced and the exclusive 
property of the author. Each 
manuscript must be accompanied 
by an entry blank, copy of which 
may be obtained upon request 
from the sponsors. Manuscripts 
and inquiries should be addressed 
to Miss Muriel Mawer, Executive 
Secretary, Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., 1364 Dexter Horton 
Building, Seattle 4, Wash. Closes 
December 1, 1950. 


Awards and Fellowships 


The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Three 
$1800 fellowships in fiction avail- 
able to Catholic writers. Address 
The Bruce Fiction Fellowships, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 540 
N. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Closes December 1, 1950. 


The George Washington Carver 


Memorial Award offered by 
Doubleday & Company, New 
York. $2500 for the best full- 
length manuscripts dealing with 
American Negroes. Address The 
Editors, George Washington Car- 
ver Memorial Award, Doubleday 
& Co., 14 West 49th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


The Sidney Hillman Founda- 
tion, New York. 1950 Prize 
Awards of $500 each in the follow- 
ing fields: Journalism; Editorial; 
Labor Press; Magazine; Radio- 
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Television; Drama; Film. Contri- 
butions may deal with the general 
subjects of trade-union develop- 
ment, race relations and world 
peace, involving related problems. 
Inquiries and contributions should 
be addressed to Sidney Hillman 
Foundation, Inc., 15 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. Close 
February 1, 1951. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 1950 Literary Fellowship 
Contest for projects in either fic- 
tion or nonfiction. Fellowships 
consist of $2400 each, one-half of 
the total to be considered as an 
advance against royalties. A fin- 
ished manuscript, as well as a 
work in progress, will be eligible 
for an award. Applications (which 
may be obtained upon request 
from the sponsors) must be filed 
with Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park St., Boston, Mass., before 
January 1, 1951. 


The Norton Medical Award, 
New York. $5000 guaranteed 
minimum royalties, offered to 
encourage the writing of books 
on medicine and the medical 
profession fo: the layman. Address 
The Norton Medical Award, 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


The Zane Grey Western Award, 
established by Mrs. Zane Grey, 
for writers of western fiction. The 
Award consists of a Certificate, 
plus the sum of $250, for the 
anthology rights. Address The 
Zane Grey Western Magazine, 
Racine, Wis. 








Where to Sell 


Information printed in this department is obtained direct from 
the editors, but, as is the case with anv directory, some of 
the facts may change before the magazine reaches its readers. 


Fiction Markets 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 25¢; 
$2.50. Ed., Kendall W. Goodwyn. 
Fiction of any length, from short- 
shorts up to 18,000-word novel- 
ettes, with strong masculine ap- 
peal in the general adventure 
field. No serials. Authentic foreign 
backgrounds preferred. Fact ar- 
ticles up to 5000 words. 2¢ a word 
up, on acceptance. Ballad verse, 
50¢ a line minimum. 


American Magazine, 640 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Mo., 
25¢; $3. Fiction Ed., Robert Mes- 
kill. Contemporary short stories 
from 3000 to 5000 words, having 
general appeal; “vignettes” of 500 
words; storiettes of 750 words: 
short-shorts of 1000 words. Humor 
particularly desired. Also articles 
from authoritative sources on cur- 
rent events and trends, of enter- 
taining and informative nature 
and written with distinction and 
freshness. Most of the articles 
arranged for, or staff written. Top 
rates, on acceptance. 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo., 25¢: $2.50. 
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Ed. Dir., Jerry Mason. Strong, 
lusty fiction in shorts from 4000 
to 5000 words; novelettes from 
9000 to 15,000 words. Also articles 
on every subject of interest to 
men: personal adventure, science, 
medicine, sports, personalities — 
timely, important and lead pieces. 
Features. Fillers. Photos. Good 
rates, on acceptance. 


Blue Book Magazine, 444 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Mo., 25¢; $2.50. Ed., Donald 
Kennicott. Dramatic and stirring 
adventure, with a masculine ap- 
peal. Authentic first-person nar- 
ratives (“real experience” stories) 
not over 2000 words; short stories 
of 5000 words; novels of 50,000 


words. Good rates, on acceptance. 


Harpers Bazaar, 572 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Mo., 
50¢; $5. Literary Ed., Mary Louise 
Aswell. Distinguished short stories 
from 2000 words up in length, but 
no ordinary love or adventure 
stories. Good rates, on acceptance. 


Mother's - Home Life, Winona, 
Minn. Mo., 5¢; 25¢. Ed., Dorothy 
Leicht. Short stories of 2500 to 
2700 words containing human- 





Fiction Markets 


interest and inspiration; articles 
of 300 to 500 words. Moderate 


rates on publication. 


The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Weekly, 
15¢; $6. Short satirical or humor- 
ous prose, from 400 to 3000 words. 
Also factual and biographical ar- 
ticles up to 8000 words, although 
90 per cent of factual material is 
staff-written. Short light poems. 
Cartoons (in the rough) and 
cartoon ideas. Excellent rates on 
acceptance. 


Pic, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Every other mo., 
25¢; $1.50. Ed., W. H. Wagner. 
Adventure stories from 5000 to 
6000 words, with photos if pos- 
sible, of interest to male readers. 
Humor, sports and business ven- 
tures desired. Also articles up to 
3000 words. Best rates. 


Rexall Magazine, 8480 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. Pub- 
lished by the Rexall Drug Com- 
pany. Mo.;_ distributed free. 
Stories of light romance and 
adventure; whimsical _ stories; 
thought - provoking stories, from 
1500 to 3000 words, that will 
appeal to the entire family, but 
particularly the women. Up to 
$100, on acceptance. 


Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Mo., 
25¢; $2.50. Ed., D. MclIlwraith. 
Short stories dealing with adven- 
ture and mystery, up to 6000 
words; novelettes from 10,000 to 
25,000 words; serials of 60,000 
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words or more. Outdoor fillers 
from 50 to 500 words. 1¢ a word 
up, on acceptance. 


Western Family, 1300 N. Wil- 
ton Place, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Twice a mo.; $1.50. Ed., Franc 
Patricia Dillon. All types of inter- 
esting, readable stories up to 2500 
words. Humorous, everyday inci- 
dents, from 100 to 300 words, for 
their “Living Humor” column, for 
which $25 each will be paid. Also 
timely articles up to 1200 words, 
of interest to the homemaker. 
21%4¢ to 5¢ a word, on acceptance. 


Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Mo., 5¢. 
Fiction Ed., Betty Finnin. Fiction 
of human-interest type, both seri- 
ous and humorous, from 2500 to 
5000 words. Also articles of inter- 
est to women, from 1200 to 2000 
words. Fillers. No verse or photos. 
Varying rates on acceptance. 


Yankee, Dublin, N. H. Mo., 
25¢; $2. Ed., Richard Merrifield. 
Humorous Yankee short stories, or 
serious short stories, any kind, up 
to 2000 words. Also articles of the 
same length, on New England 
subjects. Verse. Fillers, Cartoons; 
photos. 1¢ to 2¢ a word on pub- 
lication; 25¢ a line for poems. 


Fiction-Science and Fantasy 
Magazines 


Amazing Stories, 185 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Mo., 
25¢; $2.50. Ed., Howard Browne. 
Short stories from 2000 to 5000 
words, based on correct science in 
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any field, enlarged upon by imagi- 
nation, but at all times plausible. 
Novelettes from 10,000 to 12,000 
words, novels from 15,000 to 25,- 
000 words. 1'/2¢ a word up, on 
acceptance. 


Astounding Science-Fiction, Box 
489, Elizabeth, N. J. Mo., 25¢; 
$2.50. Ed., John W. Campbell, Jr. 
Short stories of 5000 to 6000 
words; novelettes of 10,000 to 25,- 
000 words; serials from 40,000 to 
60,000 words, dealing with human 
characters against a background 
of the future, the far past, or 
another planet. Weird stories not 
used. Articles of 2000 to 4000 
words, dealing with some branch 
of modern technology or science, 
with an eye to future develop- 
ments in this field. Photos used 
when they aid in explaining the 
text. 2¢ a word up on acceptance. 


Avon Fantasy Reader, 119 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Every other mo. Ed., Donald 
Wollheim. Primarily a_ reprint 
publication, handled as an an- 
thology selected by the editor. Use 
some original material, for which 
payment is made on acceptance. 


Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Every other mo., 25¢; $1.50. 
Ed., Mary Gnaedinger. Short sto- 
ries of about 6000 words, and 
noveiettes up to 20,000 words, 
developed from the weird and 
science-fiction angles. Some poetry 
having a definite fantastic back- 
ground. 1¢ a word up on accept- 
ance; 25¢ a line for poems. 


Writers Monthly 


Fantastic Adventures, 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Mo., 
25¢; $2.50. Ed., Howard Browne. 
Short stories from 4500 to 6000 
words; a few shorts from 2500 to 
3500 words; novelettes of 10,000 
to 12,000 words; and short novels, 
from 15,000 to 20,000 words, deal- 
ing with unusual and fantastic ad- 
ventures featuring strange people 
in strange lands. New emphasis on 
science element. Swift, dramatic 
adventure is the requisite of each 
story, and good plot and charac- 
terization are essential. Also a few 
articles from 500 to 1000 words, 
dealing with fantastic oddities of 
the world, strange peoples, etc. 
Proof of facts must accompany 
articles. 14%¢ a word up on ac- 
ceptance. 


Fantastic Novels, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Every 
other mo., 25¢; $1.50. Ed., Mary 
Gnaedinger. Weird and fantastic 
stories of novel length, developed 


from the science-fiction angle. 
Some poems of the same type. 
l¢ a word up, on acceptance; 
25¢ a line for poems. 


Fantasy and Science Fiction, 
2643 Dana St., Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Every other mo., 35¢; 12 issues, $4 
(Subscription address: 570 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City). 
Eds., Anthony Boucher and_ J. 
Francis McComas. Imaginative 
fiction of the impossibie-made- 
convincing, supernatura! ©¢ super- 
scientific, of any length, from 1000 
to 12,000 words. Flat rate of $100 
for 3000 to 5000-wor.a stories; 
under 3000, 2¢ to 3¥%2¢ a word; 





Fiction-Science and Fantasy Magazines 


over 5000, 2¢ a word—all for first 
North American serial rights only. 
Also use reprints of fiction not 
previously in any fantasy maga- 
zine; rates for which are approxi- 
mately 50% of the foregoing for 
one use only. At present badly 
overstocked on originals, and 
buying only exceptionally strong 
material; wide open on reprints. 
Use no articles or verse. 


Imagination, 1144 Ashland St., 
Evanston, Ill. Every other mo., 
35¢. Ed., Ray A. Palmer. Science- 
fiction from 2000 to 50,000 words. 
No taboos; off-trail stories a spe- 
cialty. Cartoons. No photos or 
verse. 1¢ a word up, on accept- 
ance. 


Other Worlds, 1144 Ashland 
St., Evanston, Ill. Every other 
mo., 35¢; $2. Ed., Robert N. 
Webster. Off-trail science-fiction, 
from 2000 to 50,000 words. Car- 
toons. Humor. No verse or pho- 
tos. 1¢ a word and up, on 
acceptance. 


Out of This World Adventures, 
Avon Pub. Co., 119 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Quar., 25¢. 
Ed., Donald O. Wollheim. Stories 
from 2000 to 12,000 words, deal- 


ing with science-adventure. No 
verse or cartoons. 1¢ a word, on 
acceptance. 


Planet Stories, 130 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Every other 
mo.; $1.20. Ed., Jerome Bixby. 
Stories of strange adventures on 
other worlds, the universe of the 
future. Short stories to 6000 
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words; novelettes of 10,000 to 12,- 
000 words; novels from 18,000 to 
22,000 words. Action, imagination 
and characterization are the key- 
notes of the stories. 1¢ a word up, 
on acceptance. 


Startling Stories, 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Every other 
mo., 25¢; $3 for 12 issues. Ed., 
Leo Margulies. Pseudo-scientific 
adventure stories, up to 6000 
words; novels up to 50,000 words. 
1¢ a word up, on acceptance. 


Super Science, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Every other 
mo., 25¢; $1.50. Ed., Ejler Jakobs- 
son. Science-fiction stories up to 
6000 words, novelettes up to 15,- 
000 words, and novels. Stories 
should not deal with the super- 
natural or fantastic. 1¢ a word 
up, on acceptance. 


Thrilling Wonder Stories, 10 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 25¢; $3 for 12 
issues. Ed., Leo Margulies. Pseudo- 
scientific adventure stories, up to 
6000 words; novelettes from 8000 
to 10,000 words. 1¢ a word up, 
on acceptance. 


Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Every 
other mo., 25¢; $1.50. Ed., D. 
Mcllwraith. Bizarre and fantastic 
tales, fanciful and imaginative 
stories; weird-scientific yarns, in- 
vention; tales of witchcraft, black 
magic and devil-worship. Short 
stories from 3000 to 6000 words; 
novelettes up to 10,000 words. 
Some verse, up to 35 lines. 1¢ a 
word. 
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Canadian Magazines 


The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay Co., 
Winnipeg, Man. Quar., 25¢; $1. 
Ed., Clifford F. Wilson. Illustrat- 
ed articles up to 2500 words on 
travel, trade, exploration, and 
natural history in the Canadian 
North. 142¢ a word on publica- 
tion; $1 up for photos. 


Bus and Truck Transportation 
in Canada, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Mo., 25¢; $2. 
Ed., J. W. Loveys. Illustrated ar- 
ticles up to 1500 words dealing 
with bus and truck transportation 
in Canada—operating, maintain- 
ing, and repairing. About 35¢ an 
inch on publication ; $2 for photos. 


Canadian Automotive Trade, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Ont. Mo., 25¢; $2. Ed., R. Pep- 
per. Articles dealing with any 
phase of the automotive sales, 
service, repair, parts business, in- 
cluding management, service man- 
agement, employee training and 
employee relations, customer rela- 
tions, discussions on future auto- 
motive vehicles, unique ideas for 
betterment of the trade, and news 
of special research and develop- 
ment in the field. 50¢ per inch on 
acceptance, or I¢ to 142¢ a word 
(depending on value and original- 
ity). Pictures, $5 each for originals 
and $1 per print. 


The Canadian Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, 2 Dale Ave., Toron- 
to, Ont. Mo., 20¢; $2 ($2.20 in 
U. S.). Ed., Rev. J. I. Bergin, 
S.J. Well-written articles on topics 
and questions of general Catholic 


Writer's Monthly 


interest, up to an average length 
of 3000 words. Well-written sto- 
ries of 2500 to 5000 words, that 
have point and substance and 
leave the reader feeling better in- 
stead of worse; also shorter stories 
suitable for boys and girls. No 
photos. Approximately 1¢ a word 
on acceptance. 


Montreal Standard, 231 St. 
James Ave., Montreal, Que. 
Weekly, 10¢; $5. Mng. Ed., A. G. 
Gilbert. Lively stories from 1000 
to 3500 words; and articles of 
1500 words of general interest, 
having Canadian background or 
angle. 1¢ a word up, on accept- 
ance; short stories, 1%¢ a word 
upwards. 


Ottawa Farm Journal, 227 
Queen St., Ottawa, Ont. Twice a 
week; $1.50 ($2.50 in U. S.). Ed., 
B. L. White. Short articles dealing 
with agricultural matters; poultry 
and stock items. 


Painting and Decorating Con- 
tractor, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Mo., 20¢; $2. Ed., 
M. J. Palmer. Illustrated articles 
from 800 to 1500 words that tell 
painting and decorating contract- 
ors how to sell painting and wall- 
papering jobs; also those that 
describe methods involved in mod- 
ern color styling and decoration. 
Pay on publication. 


Prairie Lumberman, 407 Scott 
Block, Winnipeg, Man. Mo.; $2. 
Ed., W. Y. Strachman. Devoted 
to lumber, coal and hardware 
interests. Query. 





Markets for Fillers 


Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, 
Ont. Quar., 50¢; $2. Ed., G. H. 
Clarke. Articles of not more than 
3000 words, which discuss social, 
political, industrial, educational 
and other problems. A few good 
imaginative short stories, not long- 
er than 3000 words, and poems of 
not more than 300 words. $2 a 
page for prose; varying rates for 
poems. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the Editor of the 
Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, 
Ont., Canada. 


Western Business and Industry, 
1040 W. Pender St., Vancouver, 
B. C. Mo.; $3. Ed., Howard T. 
Mitchell. Illustrated articles on all 
phases of business in Western 
Canada; biographical sketches of 
distinguished Westerners, telling 


of their achievement. Query. 1¢ 
a word; photos extra. 


Western Canada Coal Review, 
Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
Mo., $1. Ed., R. J. Saunders. Use 
very little free-lance material, but 
are always interested in good ar- 
ticles which deal. specifically with 
smart merchandising and sales 
promotion ideas. 


Markets for Fillers 


The American Horologist and 
Jeweler, 1549 Lawrence St., Den- 
ver 2, Colo. Interesting and in- 
formative fillers of not more than 
200 words, having a watchmaker 
or jeweler slant. 1¢ a word and 
up, on acceptance. 


American Lawn Tennis, 35 W. 
53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Fillers having to do with tennis. 
Pay on publication. 


The American Mercury, 570 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Short original fillers of 100 
words. Good rates on acceptance. 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Humorous and 
informative fillers. Good rates on 
acceptance. 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington 
St., Boston 16, Mass. Short fact 
material on a variety of subjects 
for their department, “Accent on 
Living.” Good rates on accept- 
ance. 


Blue Book, 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Occasionally 
buys fillers of interest to men. 
Good rates on acceptance. 


Buick Magazine, 818 W. Han- 
cock Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. Fillers 
of 200 to 300 words, illustrated 
with photo, about interesting 
places, people, or events. Pay on 
acceptance. 


Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. General fill- 
ers of 400 words or less; also fillers 
for “Out of This World” Depart- 
ment. Good rates on acceptance. 


The Country Gentleman, Inde- 
pendence Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Very short fillers, either factual or 
humorous. Good rates on accept- 
ance, 


488 Madison Ave., 


Esquire, 
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New York 17, N. Y. Humorous 
and sophisticated fillers, appealing 
to men. Pay on acceptance. 


Extension, 1307 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Fillers of 500 
words. Good rates, on acceptance. 


The Family Digest, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. Bright sayings for the 
“Sister - said” Department. $10 
each month for the best contribu- 
tion of not more than 100 words. 


Fantastic Adventures, 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Fill- 
ers of 300 words, dealing with 
fantastic oddities of the world, 
strange peoples, etc. Good rates 
on acceptance. 


The Front Rank, 1700 Pine 
Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Fillers of 


general interest. Varying rates. 


Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Anything of 
interest to women. $25. 


Greater Show World, 1545 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Fillers dealing with show people 
and the show world. Y2¢ a word 
on publication. 


Grit, Williamsport 3, Penna. 
Illustrated shorts from 100 to 300 
words, dealing with curious and 
out - of - the - ordinary things for 
their Odd, Strange and Curious 
Page. Good rates on acceptance. 


Harper's Magazine, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Fillers of 
general interest. Good rates on 
acceptance. 


Writer’s Monthly 


The Home Craftsman, 115 
Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Fillers up to 150 words. Payment 


on publication. 


International Lync Courier, 
226 W. 53rd St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Short fact items and fillers 
up to 100 words, dealing with 
music and musicians. 


Junior Catholic Messenger, 132 
N. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
Short fillers of interest to 3rd, 4th 
and 5th grade pupils. Moderate 
payment. 


Ladies Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. Brief fillers of interest to 
women. Good rates on acceptance. 


Liberty, 37 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. A few fillers. 


Good rates on acceptance. 


Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, 
Quantico, Va. Fillers. Pay on 
publication. 


Modern Screen, 261 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Fillers deal- 
ing with the movies and movie 
personalities. Good rates on ac- 
ceptance. 


The New Yorker, 25 West 43rd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Fillers 
of various kinds. Good rates on 
acceptance. 


Opinion, 17 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Fillers. Jewish in- 
terest. 1¢ a word on publication. 


Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., New 





Markets for Fillers 


York 17, N. Y. Short fillers. Pay 


on acceptance. 


PEN (Public Employees News), 
P. O. Box 2451, Denver 1, Colo. 
Fillers of general interest, from 50 
to 100 words. Pay on acceptance. 


Popular Photography, 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, II. 
Briefs from 100 to 150 words, with 
and without illustrations. Good 
rates on acceptance. 


Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, 
N. Y. Long or short fillers of all 
types — humorous or serious. 
Snappy retorts, street scenes, over- 
heard remarks, tricks of the trade, 
breaks, embarrassing moments, 
zany stories, slips in the type, car- 
toons, amusing signs. Minimum 
payment, $10 upon publication. 


Saturday Evening Post, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. Short humorous fillers of 
about 400 words. Good rates on 
acceptance. 


Sir!, 105 E. 35th St., New York 
17, N. Y. Fact fillers from 200 to 
500 words, on all sorts of inter- 
esting subjects. Good rates on 
acceptance. 


Short Stones, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Out- 
door fillers from 50 to 500 words. 
1¢ a word up, on acceptance. 


Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Sport items of 
about 150 words. Pay on accept- 
ance. 
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Sports Afield, 500 Midland 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Fillers dealing with outdoor ac- 
tivities. Good rates on acceptance. 


This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Fillers of 
general interest. Good rates on 
acceptance. 


Tires Service Station, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Short fillers. Payment on publi- 
cation. 


Trained Nurse and Hospital 
Review, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Fillers. Payment 


on publication. 


True, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
18, N. Y. Short fillers on any sub- 
ject slanted to male interest. Good 
rates on acceptance. 


True Detective, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Short 
fact-detective items. Good rates 
on acceptance. 


True Police Cases, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Short 
fact-detective items of about 500 
words. Good rates on acceptance. 


Western Family, 1300 N. Wil- 
ton Place, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Humorous’ everyday incidents, 
from 100 to 300 words, for their 
“Living Humor” column. $25 
each. 


The Woman, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Short 
fillers, which should be pointed, 
brief and humorous. Good rates. 
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Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Short humor- 
ous pieces of interest to women. 
Pay on acceptance. 


Yankee, Dublin, N. H. Fillers 
dealing with Yankee subjects. 
Payment on publication. 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Penna. Fillers of 200 to 500 
words. 1/2¢ a word on acceptance. 


Your Life, The Popular Guide 
to Desirable Living, 227 E. 44th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Inspira- 
tional fillers. Good rates on ac- 
ceptance. 


Zane Grey's Western Magazine, 


Racine, Wis. Fillers from 100 to 
500 words, dealing with the color- 


2¢ a word up, on 


ful Old West. 
acceptance. 


Trade Publications 


American Miller and Processor, 
831 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Mo., 25¢; $2. Ed., H. K. Fer- 
guson. Illustrated articles not ex- 
ceeding 1500 words, dealing with 
grain, bean and seed processing, 
and mill-product merchandising 
in all its phases. 1¢ a word upon 
publication; $1 to $5 for photos. 


Amencan Roofer and Siding 
Contractor, 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Mo., 35¢: $3. 
Mng. Ed., Joseph H. Friedman. 
Devoted to roofing, siding, insulat- 
ing and waterproofing. Print one 
story a month from correspond- 





Writer's Monthly 


ents all over the country, in an 
effort to get a representative listing 
of successful roofers in different 
states. Want “success” stories: 
How a roofer got where he is, 
what he sells (in addition to 
roofing), selling methods, use of 
salesmen, trucks, appearance of 
showrooms and offices, methods 
of advertising, successful cam- 
paigns, attitude toward servicing 
jobs, unusual jobs he may have 
done. ‘Two or three photos de- 
sired, of jobs done, or offices and 
showrooms, which can often be 
obtained from the roofer. 1¢ a 
word, on publication; $1.50 for 
the privilege of using each illus- 
tration. 


Art Material Trade News, 127 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, IIl. 
Mo., except July and August. Ed., 
Edward H. Ellison. The only pub- 
lication serving the art materials 
industry. Articles of 700 to 1000 
words, slanted toward art material 
dealers, distributors and manufac- 
turers. Technical articles on ma- 
terials and their uses, articles on 
lighting, store design, moderniza- 
tion, business opportunities, busi- 
ness and legal advice, and articles 
of similar kind about allied fields, 
such as crafts and ceramics. Pic- 
tures should accompany _ story 
wherever possible. Pay 2¢ a word 
up, to a top price of $25, including 
pictures, on acceptance. 


Bedding, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. Mo.; $4. 
Ed., Robert B. Logan. Illustrated 
articles from 800 to 2000 words, 
which deal with the manufacture 





Trade Publications 


and marketing of mattresses, 
springs and sofa beds; also inter- 
esting success stories of bedding 
manufacturers. 1¥%2¢ a word on 


acceptance; $3 to $5 for photos. 


Ceramic Industry, 5 S. Wabash, 
Chicago 3, Ill. Mo., 50¢; $4. Ed., 
J. J. Svec. Illustrated articles of 
about 1500 words relating to man- 
ufacturing in the glass, pottery 
and porcelain enameling fields. 
l¢ a word on publication; $5 for 
photos with captions. 


Cleaning and Laundry World, 
1114 First Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y. Mo. Ed., Charlie Mac- 
Dermut. Merchandising or opera- 
tional articles on any subject 
connected with the conduct of dry 
cleaning or power laundry plants; 
especially interested in sales pro- 
motion articles. 2¢ a word a 
month after acceptance; photos, 


$2 up. 


Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third 
St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Mo., 25¢; 
$2. Ed., Bruce Moran. Need plant 
stories on successful fertilizer man- 
ufacturers; history of concern and 
major personnel; equipment used 
with brand names. Plenty of per- 
sonals wanted on top people. 
Query on material about unusual 
fertilizer uses or results. Write for 
dope-sheet. 25¢ a col. inch; $1 
each for photos, on publication. 


Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New 
York 7, N. Y. Twice a week; $35. 
Ed., Herbert D. Seibert. Articles 


on economic and monetary sub- 
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jects. Compensation varies, de- 
pendent upon extent to which 
article fits in with our editorial 
agenda, but author is always ad- 
vised before publication just what 
the amount will be. Payment is 
made right after article appears. 


Feeds Illustrated, 831 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Quar., 
60¢; $2. Ed., H. K. Ferguson. 
New photographs and charts iden- 
tified in detail or short illustrated 
articles not more than 700 words, 
dealing with merchandising of 
mixed feeds and feed-store side- 
lines and feed nutrition projects at 
state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. 3¢ a word on acceptance; 
$3 to $6 for photos. 


Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Mo., 25¢; $2. Ed., 
Bernard Hill. Merchandising fea- 
tures concerning flooring contrac- 
tors. Desire photos. Minimum of 
1'2¢ a word on publication. 


Future, Akdar Building, Tulsa, 
Okla. Mo., 25¢; $2. Ed., William 
D. Mandle. The official publica- 
tion of the U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Illustrated articles 
up to 1500 words, that would in- 
terest young men; success stories 
in business; business surveys; 
sports; new business opportunities ; 
world affairs; nonfiction articles 
of general interest. Gag cartoons 
and cartoon ideas. 1¢ to 3¢ a word 
on publication. Query. 


Light Metal Age, 220 S. State 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. Mo., 35¢; $3. 
Ed., Roy Fellom, Jr. A technical 
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journal for metallurgists and engi- 
neers of the magnesium, alumi- 
num, titanium, and _ beryllium 
fabricating industries. Illustrated 
articles from 2000 to 2500 words, 
dealing with welding, casting, ma- 
chining, forging, alloying, surface 
protection, forming, production 
and design with the light metals. 
$30 minimum and $100 maximum 
for articles upon publication. 


National Live Stock Producer, 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, IIl. 
Mo.; 50¢. Ed., J. W. Sampier. 
Current features regarding the 
industry, particularly dealing with 
efficient production and market- 
ing of cattle, swine and sheep, and 
cooperative marketing. Photos 
with manuscripts, $2 to $5 each. 
Cover pics, $5 to $15 upon re- 


ceipt. Query re features. $25 to 
$50 for features. 


Miscellaneous 


Fate, Clark Pub. Co., 1144 Ash- 
land St., Evanston, Ill. Every six 
weeks, 25¢: $2.50 for 12 issues. 
Ed., Robert M. Webster. Fact ar- 
ticles from 2000 to 5000 words, 
about the strange, the unusual, the 
unknown. True stories of 500 
words or less, relating strange, 
inexplicable experiences, for their 
department, “True Mystic Expe- 
riences”, for which $5 each is 
paid. No poetry or cartoons used; 
photos are used where required. 
1¢ a word and up for fact articles, 
on publication. 


Flair, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Mo., 50¢; $6. Ed., 


Writer's Monthly 


Fleur Cowles. Quality features, 
short rather than long, nonfiction 
rather than fiction. Use verse, 
humor, cartoons and photos, both 
as features and fillers. Pay on 
acceptance, at market rates. 


Liberal Judaism, 34 W. Sth St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Quar., 25¢; 
$1. Ed., Louis I. Egelson. Articles 
of 2000 words or less, dealing with 
Progressive Judaism, interfaith 
activities, contributions of Jews to 
American democracy. Verse. 2¢ 
a word for articles and fiction; $3 
to $5 for poetry, on publication. 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
A good market for short and easy 
hints for “Keeping the Home 
Shipshape”, a monthly feature. 
Items may include pointers for the 
housewife or the male household- 
er, shortcuts for doing indoor or 
outdoor chores, ingenious repairs 
and the salvage of outdated or 
worn-out equipment. Pay $5 for 
every item accepted, and no illus- 
trations are necessary. 


MD, Washington Institute of 
Medicine, 1523 L St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Sherman 
Levin, Mng. Ed., reports: “We 
would like to contact cartoonists 
for our new monthly in the medi- 
cal field, MD. Because it is sent 
free to medical students, interns, 
and resident doctors throughout 
the country, we cannot pay for 
material at this time, but we do 
offer a chance to young cartoon- 
ists who are anxious to build up a 
log of published work. MD will 
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be a bright digest-size number of 
scientific and practical informa- 
tion interesting all young doctors. 
In addition, it will have a sub- 
stantial entertainment value. We 
are, therefore, putting a high 
premium on appropriate, effective 
cartoons appealing to our special- 
ized readership. We'll report 
quickly on all material, and 
accepted cartoons will be well 
placed.” 


Man to Man, 105 E. 35th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Mo., 25¢; $3. 
Ed., W. W. Scott. Articles of 1000, 
2000, and 3000 words — expose 
articles, first-person adventure and 
true experiences of men, with 
photos if possible; illustrated sport 
articles and out-of-door articles. 
Also some short-short fiction. Pay 
on publication. 


Outdoor Sportsman, 109 Com- 


merce, Little Rock, Ark. Mo., 
25¢; $2. Ed., Gus Albright. Hunt- 
ing and fishing material, feature 
stories, shorts and “how to do it” 
articles. Feature material should 
be illustrated. Cartoons. Il1¢ a 
word on publication. 


The Pan American, Pan Amer- 
ican Bldg., 1150 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 19, N. Y. 
Mo., 25¢; $3. Ed., Elizabeth C. 
Kellogg. Illustrated articles up to 
1500 words, treating of art, litera- 
ture, social economics, finance, in 
the Latin American countries. 
Magazine slanted for use of teach- 
ers and students of high school 
and college level. 1¢ a word on 
publication; photos extra. 
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Ranch Romances has been pur- 
chased by the Warner Publica- 
tions, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y., and will become 
a part of the Thrilling Fiction 
Group with the second October 
issue. It will continue under the 
editorship of Miss Fanny Ells- 
worth, as a_ bi-weekly Western 
romance magazine. Uses romantic 
action stories of the West, from 
4000 to 5000 words; novelettes of 
8000 words; novels of 14,000 
words; serials of 32,000 words. 
Also well authenticated fact 
pieces. Some short, humorous 
verse. 1¢ a word up, on accept- 
ance. 


Saga, The Magazine of True 
Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo., 25¢; $3. Ed., 
David Dressler. First issue, Sep- 
tember, 1950. A fact magazine, 
carrying no fiction or fictionalized 
fact, aimed primarily at men. In- 
terested in stories from 500 to 
6000 words, illustrative of man’s 
adventure with life. That adven- . 
ture may be physical, emotional, 
or intellectual, but must be told 
in narrative style, either in first or 
third person. As a story, it needs 
to be a dramatic, forceful narra- 
tion, leading to a strong climax 
and denouement. Each story 
should be a personal saga about 
one individual, or group of indi- 
viduals. Focus must be on people, 
primarily; on things only as they 
affect a person in the story. 

Do not use general expositary 
articles; discussion pieces; “how 
to” articles; controversy; politics 
as such, although a person in po- 
litical life could have an adventure 
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CLEARANCE SALE 


of good second-hand reference books. 50c each, postpaid 


Argumentation and Debate, Denney, 
Duncan and McKinney 

The Art of Study, B. A. Hinsdale 

A Brief History of German Literature, 
George M. Priest 

Cinema Craftsmanship, Frances Taylor 
Patterson 

Elements of Composition and Rhetoric, 
Virginia W addy 

The Elements of Psychology, Edward 
L. Thorndike 

English Composition for College 
Women, Moore, Tompkins and 
Maclean 

The Essay — How to Write It, D. 
Davis Farrington 

Essays and Essay Writing, William A. 
Tanner 

Fssentials in Journalism, Harrington 
and Frankenberg 

History of the Orient 
George W. Botsford 

Introductory Lessons in English Gram- 
mar, Wm. H. Maxwell 

Introduction to English Literature, 
Henry S. Pancoast 

The Leading Facts of English History, 
D. H. Montgomery 

Modern Essays and Stories, Frederick 
H. Law 

Modern Punctuation, George Summey 

New Hampshire History, H. H. Met- 
calf 

Off Mike, Jerome Lawrence 

Outlines of Rhetoric, John F. Genung 

Pronunciation of Standard English in 
America, George Philip Krapp 

Proofreading and Punctuation, Adele 
Millicent Smith 

Scenario Writing Today, Grace Lytton 

Study and Practice of Writing English, 
Lomer and Ashmun 

This is Your Language, Russell Cosper 

Types of the Essay, Benjamin A. 
Heydrick 

The Typical Forms of English Litera- 
ture, Alfred H. Upham 

A Working Grammar of English 
Language, James C. Fernald 

The Writing of News, Charles G. Ross 

Youth, Its Education, Regimen and 
Hygiene, G. Stanley Hall 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Springfield 3, Mass 


and Greece, 
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or an adventurous career which, 
written in narrative style, would 
make a suitable story for Saga. 
Do not run the conventional per- 
sonality piece, sometimes called 
“profile”, in which the sequence 
is not chronological, but do want 
personality pieces when they can 
be told as dramatic stories, nar- 
ratively. 

Interested, within the foregoing 
framework, in anything and every- 
thing that would appeal to men: 
exploration and discovery, per- 
sonal and business enterprise, 
crime, hunting, fishing, flying, 
humor, radio, television, movies, 
science, engineering, personal and 
human relations. In short, stories 
about man against nature, man 
against machinery, man against 
or in cooperation with man. Use 
no verse, but do use cartoons. 
Photos are used to illustrate text. 
Average rate, 6¢ or 7¢ a word, on 
acceptance. 


Town and Country, 572 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Mo., 75¢; $7.50. Ed., Henry 
Blackman Sell. Illustrated articles 
from 1000 to 3000 words, dealing 
with the fine arts, travel, current 
affairs. Fiction. Satire. No car- 
toons or humor. Varying rates on 
acceptance. 


American Scholar, 415 First 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Quar.; 
$3. Ed., Hiram Haydn. Published 
by Phi Beta Kappa. Articles of 
interest to the intelligent non-spe- 
cialist. Poetry. Maximum payment 
for articles, $50 on acceptance: 
poetry, $10 to $25. 





WRITER’S MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


Art of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike 
Art of Useful Writing, Walter B. Pitkin 
The Art of Writing Fiction, Mary Burchard Orvis 
Article Writing and Marketing, George L. Bird 
Best Science-Fiction Stories, Bleiler & Dikty 
Business of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike 
Business Paper Writing, Pauline and Wilfred Redmond 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary, Clement Wood. 
Correct Word and How to Use It, Josephine Turck Baker 
Dictionary of Thoughts 
Fiction Writing Self-Taught, Arthur Hoffman 
First Principles of Verse, Robert Hillyec.......... ; 
How Advertising Is Written—And Why, Aesop Glim 
How to Sell What You Write, Myron M. Stearns 
Improving Your Vocabulary, Clarence Stratton 
I Sell What I Write, Jules Archer 
Let’s Write Short-Shorts, Foy Evans 
Mystery Fiction—Theory and Technique, Marie F. Rodell 
New American Encyclopedia 
Newsgathering and Newswriting, Robert M. Neal 
Plot Digest, Kobold Knight 
Preparing the Manuscript, Udia G. Olsen 
Protection and Marketing of Literary Property, Philip Wittenberg 
Radio Comedy: How to Write It, Art Henley 
The Said Book, Rodale and Mulock 
Seven Principles of Poetry, Anne Hamilton... 
Short-Short Stories, Robert Oberfirst 
Style Rule 
Technique of Screenplay Writing, Eugene Vale 
The Technique of the Picture Story, Mich & Eberman 
Treasury of American Folklore 
Trial & Error, Jack Woodford 
Webster’s Biographical Dictionary 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (6th edition) 
Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms 
Where to Sell Magazine Articles, Allard and Lin 
Words Into Type, Skillin and Gay 
Writers: Learn to Earn, Mildred I. Reid 
Writer: Riake Et Sell, Neer Fea sisi sissictcee 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card Verses, June Barr... 
Writing and Selling Special Feature Articles, Patterson & 
Writing Light Verse, Richard Armout........ 
Writing Non-fiction, Walter 5. Campbell.................. 
You Can Write, F. Fraser Bond 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 









































































































































HEN YOU’RE DAYDREAMING per- 

haps you, like most people, find 
yourself doodling pictures of the 
things you want most. 

Maybe there’s a house you have 
in mind you’d like to build. 

Or you’re wondering which college 
you’d like your child to attend a 
few years from now. Or maybe you’d 
like to own a brand-new automobile 
someday. 

One sure way to take your day- 


dreams out of the doodling stage— 
and make ’em come true—is to set 
aside part of your salary regularly in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 

So sign up on the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work, or the Bond- 
A-Month Plan where you have a 
checking account. 

Start making your daydreams 
come true right now! 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers 
of America as a public service. 


Printed in the U.S.A. 





